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CHAUCER’S ‘SAD’ MERCHANT 


By GARDINER STILLWELL 


In the Shipman’s Tale, Chaucer gives us an extraordinarily full portrait of 
a substantial citizen, a merchant ‘That riche was, for which men helde hym 
wys’.' Here and in those self-important characters of the General Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, the fussy Merchant and the pompous Lawyer, we 
have illustrations of that middle-class ‘sadnesse’? which receives brief 
mention at the beginning of the Man of Law’s Tale: 
In Surrye whilom dwelte a compaignye 

Of chapmen riche, and therto sadde and trewe, 

That wyde-where senten hir spicerye, 

Clothes of gold, and satyns riche of hewe. 

Hir chaffare was so thrifty and so newe 

That every wight hath deyntee to chaffare 

With hem, and eek to sellen hem hire ware. (B134-40) 
But the two characters in the Prologue are sketched briefly and quite 
unsympathetically. The bourgeois of the tale is treated at length. And the 
treatment is delicately ironic rather than sharply satiric. The seriousness 
with which he takes himself and his calling makes the more humorous his 
wife’s complaint (B:1362~7) to the monk (her intended lover) that her 
husband’s niggardliness grieves her most ; that he is lacking in the qualities 
of boldness, wisdom, wealth, and generosity ; that a good husband should 
be ‘. . . buxom unto his wyf, and fressh abedde’. (B,1367.) Actually he 
possesses all these qualities except possibly boldness. What, then, moti- 
vates his wife’s remarks? Is it just that she sees, in Dan John, variety and 
the means of obtaining one hundred franks? This double motivation is of 
course part of the truth, but it may be also that she finds the merchant a 


' F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, 
CT, Baz. All Chaucer references are to this edition. 

* ‘Sad’ is defined in Robinson’s glossary as ‘heavy ; firm, stable ; steady, fixed, settled ; 
sober, earnest, serious, staid ; sorrowful ; discreet’. 
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little stuffy. At any rate, when she has happily concluded her bargain with 
the young monk, she calls her husband from his reckonings, and in so doing 
belittles his business preoccupations : 
. what, sire, how longe wol ye faste? 

How longe tyme wol ye rekene and caste 

Youre sommes, and youre bookes, and youre thynges? 

The devel have part on alle swiche rekenynges! 

Ye have ynough, pardee, of Goddes sonde ; 

Com doun to-day, and lat youre bagges stonde. 

Ne be ye nat ashamed that daun John 

Shal fasting al this day alenge goon? 

What! lat us heere a messe, and go we dyne. (B.1405-—13) 
She is ‘as jolif as a pye’ (B,1399), but he, all unaware of what has been going 
on, makes her a long and serious reply (B, 1414-38) in which he explains to 
her how careful he must be, considering the uncertainties of a merchant’s 
life, and recommends to her that when next day he leaves on a business 
trip she should ‘honestly governe wel oure hous’ (B,1434). 

Poor man! His intentions are good, but he must for all that remain 
somewhat ridiculous. While his wife parleys with the monk, there he sits, 
among his bags and his books, and ‘on his nedes sadly hym avyseth’ 
(B,1266). How she must inwardly smile when with honest pride he pro- 
claims to her: 

Thou hast ynough, in every maner wise, 
That to a thrifty houshold may suffise. 
Thee lakketh noon array ne no vitaille ; 
Of silver in thy purs shaltow nat faille. (B.1435-8) 
His prosaic character has been studiously analysed by Dan John, who 
knows just what sort of prudent advice will appeal to this pillar of society : 
Cosyn, it standeth so, 
That wel I se to Brugges wol ye go. 
God and seint Austyn spede yow and gyde! 
I prey yow, cosyn, wisely that ye ryde. 
Governeth yow also of youre diete 
Atemprely, and namely in this hete. (B,1447-52) 
When the monk asks our merchant for a loan (of one hundred franks 
which will simply be turned over to the wife), the reply is a curious mix- 
ture of ‘sad’ materialism with friendly sentiment : 
. . » Now sikerly this is a smal requeste. 


Take what yow list, God shilde that ye spare. 
But o thyng is, ye knowe it wel ynogh, 

Of chapmen, that hir moneie is hir plogh. 

We may creaunce whil we have a name ; 

But goldlees for to be, it is no game. 

Paye it agayn whan it lith in youre ese ; 


After my myght ful fayn wolde I yow plese. (B,1473-82) 
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‘Sad’ too is his deportment as a traveller : 


The morwe cam, and forth this marchant rideth 

To Flaundres-ward ; his prentys wel hym gydeth, 

Til he cam into Brugges murily. 

Now gooth this marchant faste and bisily 

Aboute his nede, and byeth and creaunceth. 

He neither pleyeth at the dees ne daunceth, 

But as a marchaunt, shortly for to telle, 

He let his lyf, and there I lete hym dwelle. (B.1489-96) 
And soberness and seriousness are his dominant qualities throughout the 
tale. 

His philosophical mind is an important aspect of his seriousness. The 
tale is remarkable for the merchant’s full exposition of bourgeois philo- 
sophy. While it is certainly true that as Bedier says the esprit gaulois 
‘manque de métaphysique’,' and that the Shipman’s Tale considered as a 
whole is like the typical fabliau, devoid of any idea save that of making us 
laugh, nevertheless the merchant of Chaucer’s tale has a well-defined 
outlook on life, if not precisely a metaphysic. It is a philosophy charged 
with materialistic ‘sadnesse’, a philosophy of Profit and Loss, the philo- 
sophy of a middle-class breadwinner who hopes to gain but is well aware 
of the dreadful possibility of failure : 

“Wyf’, quod this man, ‘litel kanstow devyne 

The curious bisynesse that we have. 

For of us chapmen, also God me save, 

And by that lord that clepid is Seint Yve, 

Scarsly amonges twelve tweye shul thryve 

Continuelly, lastynge unto oure age. 

We may wel make chiere and good visage, 

And dryve forth the world as it may be, 

And kepen oure estaat in pryvetee, 

Til we be deed, or elles that we pleye 

A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye. 

And therfore have I greet necessitee 

Upon this queynte world t’avyse me; 

For everemoore we moote stonde in drede 

Of hap and fortune in oure chapmanhede’. (B21414-28) 
You never know when your luck may change, and so you had better be 
prudent! Thus we may sum up the good man’s simple metaphysical and 
ethical system in one sentence. However, simple though it be, it is the 
system of a business man and is delightfully appropriate in Chaucer’s.tale. 
It takes us into the mind of our Solid Citizen and serves to amplify and 
make the more remarkable a most unusual middle-class portrait. 

For it is above all in Chaucer, among medieval writers, that we find a 
full and satisfying picture of the medieval bourgeoisie. A great majority of 


! J. Bédier, Les Fabliaux, revised edition, Paris, 1925, p. 317- 
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medieval authors more or less ignore the business man. Religious and 








wise 
chivalric literature pays little attention to him. As Miriam Beard points out, high 
his prosaic qualities have always meant that he would be sorely lacking in take: 
poets and historians to celebrate his deeds.‘ It is only natural that he the | 
should seldom make even a brief appearance among the valiant lords and man 
bright ladies of the romances. The sermons speak of him only in order to latte 
castigate him for his avarice. Nor should it be thought that we shall find mee 
him fully delineated in the analogues to the Shipman’s Tale. The charac- prie 
terization is Chaucer’s.3 retu 

How should we account for the phenomenon of Chaucer’s full portrait? serv 
Is the phenomenon isolated? Or has it an antecedent history which we can sells 
trace? ove! 

In the absence of a known source for the tale, we can at least turn to the who 
fabliaux,4 and to medieval English life also, but first to the fabliaux. 0 
Chaucer’s source for the Shipman’s Tale was probably a fabliau. And, in a ‘sad 
fair number of the fabliaux which have come down to us, bourgeois wist 
‘sadnesse’ occurs as a character trait of some importance. In his source, pru 
then, but in other Old French tales as well, Chaucer found the literary met! 
inspiration for the Shipman’s merchant. He may or may not have knowa ton; 
the fabliaux to which I shall point in this paper, but in any case we can get hesi 
a good idea of the sort of characterization of middle-class persons with a ge 
which he was familiar. fabl 

The ‘Bouchier d’Abevile’ (III, pp. 227-46), a good, solid, bourgeois 1 
character, is to the point. To be sure, he is not tricked, but is instead the 
trickster. Chaucer’s ironic treatment of ‘sadnesse’ is missing. The butcher 
is an entirely sympathetic character, whom we are expected to admire 
heartily. The attitude of the fableor is representative of the very middle 
class attitude—soberly self-conscious and somewhat complacent-—which 
Chaucer treats so lightly. The butcher, ‘loiaus hom de son mestier’ (p. 227), 

* History of the Business Man, New York, 1938, pp. 2-3, 15. 

2 G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, Carnbridge, England, 1933. We 
See, for example, pp. 95-6, 172, 227,293, 300, 306, 318, 348. And see especially pp. 352-61. h 

3 J. W. Spargo, Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale: The Lover's Gift Regained, FF Com., no. 91, inv 
Helsinki, 1990, especially pp. 12-13, 55- 

+ A. de Montaigion G. Reynaud, Recueil Général et Complet des Fabliaux, 6 vols., pag 
Paris, 1 1872-90. In referring to the fabliaux 1 give the volume and page numbers in this Fin 
edition, as ‘III, p. Fe or usually, when the volume number-has already been given, simply of | 
the page number. The Recueil contains the very interesting Dit des Marchéans (II, pp. 

123-9, which, although it is not a fabliau, is of some importance for the present study cor 

because in it a aoe soempaeiees poet, who has lost his clothes at dice, compliments tok 

merchants for the danger and importance of their enterprises, the impressiveness of their 

weaith, thesplendour of their houses and entertainments. Maymerchants be defended from hor 

ps om drunkards, dice—from the world with which the poet himself is only too familiar, 

the world which Chaucer’ s merchant carefully avoids. See also Des Estats du Siecle (11, ser 

Pp. 264-8). A youth, who tries one occupation after another and finds them ail the 
unsatisfactory, gi the merchant’s calling, in which he has ho to gain wealth H 
boldly and to live spect. Pine Py because the uncertainties and di rts of a life on the . 


sea strike terror to his heart. 
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wise, courteous, and shrewd, goes to the fair at Oisemont, but finds prices 
high and the pigs unsatisfactory, and so sets out for home. Darkness over- 
takes him, and he seeks lodging at Bailluel. An old woman directs him to 
the priest’s house, the only place in town where wine is to be had. But the 
man of religion haughtily turns away the would-be customer, despite the 
latter’s words of courteous persuasion. The traveller takes his way again ; 
meets the priest’s herdsman and sheep ; finds out that the animals are the 
priest’s ; steals one; returns to Bailluel and offers the animal as dinner in 
return for lodging. During his stay he enjoys both the préteresse and the 
servant girl, to each of whom he promises the sheepskin. In the end he 
sells the skin to the priest, and sets the priest’s household to quarrelling 
over the ownership. The priest finds out how he has been tricked and by 
whom, and the reader, presumably, rejoices in the niggard’s discomfiture. 
Our interest, however, is not so much in the outline of the plot as in the 
‘sadnesse’ of our lecheor. In common with Chaucer’s merchant he has 
wisdom, devotion to his calling, vocational skill, business shrewdness, 
prudence, and the desire to hang on to his money carefully. Chaucer’s 
merchant is courteous and tactful; the butcher is notable for his smooth- 
tongued politeness. We see the merchant’s generosity in action, as without 
hesitation he lends money to the monk, and as later he lets his wife off with 
a gentle enough warning that she keep a better watch over his goods ; the 
fableor tells us that the butcher was generous. 
The poet’s summary of the butcher’s character is as follows : 

A Abevile ot .I. bouchier, 

Que si voisin orent mout chier ; 

N’estoit pas fel ne mesdisanz, 

Més sages, cortois et vaillanz 

Et loiaus hom de son mestier, 

Et s’avoit sovent grant mestier 

Ses povres voisins soufraiteus ; 

N’estoit avers ne covoiteus. (III, p. 227) 
We see our tradesrhan at the market, wisely turning away from a poor 
investment (pp. 227-8). Having decided to leave the market, he is prudent 
enough to make thorough preparations for the return journey (p. 228). 
Finding it necessary to take lodging for the night, he fears for his money, 
of which he has a great abundance (p. 228). Like Chaucer’s merchant, he 
combines with courtesy a scrupulous fairness in business; the priest has 
told him that it would be mockery for him to take lodging in the priest’s 
house, but he replies politely and reasonably, ‘. . . Non est, sire, ainz 
seroit aumosne . . .’ (p. 230). He is willing to pay, is in fact willing to buy 
the provisions, for he does not want to put his host to any expense (p. 230). 
Having finally, by virtue of the stolen sheep, gained admittance to the 
priest’s house, he admires the animal with a professional eye, dresses it, 
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and gives directions for its cooking. He speaks in character, and demon- 
strates, ‘sad’ tradesman that he is, that he knows his business (pp. 232-3). 
The priest recognizes skill when he sees it, and defers to the professional : 
. . . Biaus ostes, fetes vo talent ; 
Sor vous ne m’en sai entremetre. (p. 233) 
The butcher is of course not the only sober and serious trickster of the 
abliaux. Du Prestre Crucefie (1, pp. 194-7) tells of 
.I. franc mestre de bon afére 
Qui bien savoit ymages fére 
Et bien entaillier crucefis. 
Il n’en estoit mie aprentis, 
Ainz les fesoit et bel et bien. (p. 194) 


When the priest makes love to the prudhomme’s wife, he is royally caught. 
The husband enters ; the priest pretends to be an image. The artisan under- 
takes to repair what he says is a bad piece of work. In De L’Enfant qui Fu 
Remis au Soleil (1, pp. 162-7) we have a wily merchant who triumphs 
over his deceiving wife. He is bold to travel and search for profit, and 
because he wants to multiply his possessions, is often away from home 
(p. 162). During a period when he is gone for two years, his wife has a son 
by a lover, telling her husband on his return that a snowflake has entered 
her mouth and that the child has resulted. He appears to accept the ex- 
planation, but when the boy is fifteen years of age takes him on a business 
trip, sells him into slavery, and tells the mother that the sun melted this 
snowflake fairy when they were on a high mountain, and very close to the 
sun. She has to accept this explanation. When he tells her why the boy 
should be taken on a journey, he ‘sadly’ philosophizes that her son should 
learn to be a merchant while he is still young ; a man cannot be wise in his 
calling unless he gets an early start (p. 164). The tale Du Segretain Moine 
(V, pp. 215-42) tells of a rich merchant of the haute bourgeoisie, a skilful 
money-changer who dislikes vulgar bourgeois tavern parties and is very 
courteous, prosperous, sober-living and generous (p. 215). ‘Hap and 
fortune’ are against him in his chapmanhede, for the devil, who is always 
waiting for an opportunity, makes him fall into poverty. He borrows funds, 
and though he can no longer change money, goes on a trip in order to stock 
up with an excellent line of goods. And still hap plays him tricks, for 
robbers take away his money and all his new possessions, and kill his 
servant. Later he has to meet his creditors and give them his three mills, 
his last property except his house. It was God’s will, he explains philo- 
sophically to his wife, and God will offer them good counsel. She is equal 
to the occasion, and replies that the main thing is that he is alive ; financial 
loss can be recovered, but a lost life cannot. The sacristan of the local abbey 
loves the wife, and offers her money. The worthy pair connive against him. 
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The wife arranges a meeting with the monk, at which he is to give her the 
money, but he is killed by the husband before enjoying the woman. Thus 
the woman and her husband maintain the wife’s virtue and restore their 
fortunes at the same time. 

Sober good living and success in business are by no means the exclusive 
property of that type of tale in which the good business man triumphs in 
trickery, to the amusement of the reader. Included in the collection of 
Montaiglon and Reynaud are three moral poems in which the reader is 
edified, rather than amused, by the ‘sad’ character’s either teaching or 
learning a lesson in good sense. From La Houce Partie (1, pp. 82-96) we 
learn not to give all our wealth to our children when they marry ; we must 
remain independent in old age. The bourgeois in question is a business 
rather than a military type : a safe environment in which to make profits is 
what he desires. This rich man, a fellow of sober good sense, leaves his 
town, carrying all his goods and riches with him, because he is involved in 
warfare against people who are stronger than he is. His being at war would 
seem to suggest that he is of the nobility, but when he arrives at Paris, he 
does homage to the king, and is ‘ses hom et ses borgois’ (p. 83). He and his 
wife and his well-brought-up son are a pleasant family, and raise con- 
siderably the neighbourhood into which they move ; the neighbours often 
come to see them, and give them great honour, such joy do they take in the 
goodman and his ménage (p. 83). He lives in Paris, buying and selling goods, 
and prospers greatly, for he has a prudent regard for the future, and is 
thrifty with his goods (p. 84). But there comes a time when his wisdom fails 
him. He gives all his money to his son, in order that the young man may 
make a good marriage. He becomes dependent, and the son’s wife wishes 
to have him turned out of the house; the son is finally made to see the 
error of his ways, but in the meantime the old man has learned a bitter 
lesson. Another prudhomme who learns a lesson in good sense is the rich, 
wise, and courteous merchant of De Pleine Bourse de Sens (111, pp. 88-102). 
He knows all the lore of ‘sadnesse’ : 

Li borgois estoit marcheanz, 

Et de foires mout bien cheanz ; 

Sages estoit et bien apris. ... (p. 88) 
But he takes a mistress. His wife points out to him that he is losing his 
good name in the community, but he merely replies that people are always 
gossiping anyway (p. 89). When he goes to the fair, he asks what gift he 
should bring her, and she asks for a purse full of sense (p. go). His first 
thought, when it is time to buy gifts, is for his mistress, for whom he buys 
very expensive things; see how void of sense he is (p. 91)! Then he be- 
thinks him of his wife’s request, but the purse of sense is not to be found 
anywhere. Finally an old merchant whom he meets gives him this full 
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purse : it consists of advice that he pretend to have lost all his property, and 
present himself in wretched state first before his mistress and then before 
his wife. The mistress, of course, disdains him, but the wife remains true, 
and so he too learns his lesson. The hero of De Fole Larguece (VI, pp. 
53-67), on the other hand, is Sadnesse’s prudent pedagogue, and teaches a 
good lesson to his foolish, over-liberal wife. He is a salt-miner, and a good 
business man, and prospers very well until he gets married. His wife, 
however, gives his salt away lavishly to the neighbours, and he begins to 
fall into poverty. He cures the woman of her folly by taking her with him to 
work and by having her carry a load of salt back to town. She sees how 
hard he has to work, and realizes the error of her ways. 

In the tales that I have so far analysed, the spirit of ‘sadnesse’ is pre- 
sented in all seriousness, quite as Chaucer’s merchant might himself have 
presented it. There is another kind of fabliau, more akin to Chaucer’s, in 
which the sober middle class is the subject of humour. The treatment is 
broadly farcical, and in this fact we perceive evidence of Chaucer’s refining 
influence, but the kinship is there. 

Des Braies au Cordelier (111, pp. 275-87) tells how a charming bourgeoise 
loved a clerk, utterly preferring him to her prosaic husband, whom we first 
meet as he gives his wife instructions that he should be awakened early, as 
he must get a good start on a business trip which he must make (p. 276). 
The woman tricks her husband into leaving before midnight ; when she 
wakes him up, she scolds him for lying in bed so late, thus appealing to his 
streak of ‘sadnesse’ and business acumen (pp. 276~7). Irony similar to 
that of the Shipman’s Tale is in the prudent advice which the merchant 
offers his wife before he hastens away : 

Ge vos commant a Jesu Crist, 
Qui soit garde de vostre cors. (p. 277) 
She goes back to her clerk. The merchant’s travelling companion tells 
him the right time ; he returns home for more sleep. The clerk escapes, but 
leaves his breeches behind, and in the morning, the bourgeois puts these on 
by mistake. At the fair, he eats a business luncheon with his colleagues, and 
is much embarrassed to discover that of course he has no money with 
which to pay his bill, since he hasn’t his own breeches. Instead of money, 
he finds in his pockets the clerk’s writing materials ! The humiliation almost 
makes him lose his mind ; he calls his wife a ‘putain provée’ (p. 284). But 
his companions were much amused, to judge by the fact that many people 
who were there have told the poet about the incident (p. 284). Meanwhile 
the wife, aware of the confusion about the breeches and afraid of the con- 
sequences, persuades a friar to tell a lie on her behalf—the breeches were 
his, and if she were to keep them ‘desoz ma coite’ (p. 283) she would 
conceive a son or daughter. Thus the merchant’s scolding, when he comes 
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home, is hushed, and stuffy middle-class pomposity is turned to naught 
with the poet’s entire approval. Moreover, the wife will henceforth be free 
to do entirely as she pleases, for the merchant promises never again to 
complain about his wife’s behaviour (pp. 286-7). 

Other tales of the same type may be dealt with more briefly. In De la 
Borgotse d’Orliens (1, pp. 117-25) a clerk enjoys the wife, because of her 
clever devices, and the husband is much discomfited and soundly beaten. 
His ‘sadnesse’ is part of the comedy : he is a man of immoderate substance 
and clever at business ; as a matter of fact, he is too rich; he plies the trade 
of usury ; he knows all the tricks thereof; he is grasping (p. 117). In this 
fabliau, as in Des Braies au Cordelier and the Shipman’s Tale, there is the 
dramatic irony of the bourgeois’s parting admonition to his wife : 


Dame, fet-il, il me covient 

Aler en ma marchéandie ; 

Gardez |’ostel, ma chiére amie, 

Si com preude fame doit fére ; 

Je ne sai rien de mon repére. (p. 119) 
In Le Cuvier (1, pp. 126-31), the wife is glad when the husband makes one 
of his arduous business trips, for she then enjoys herself in the company 
of a very pleasant clerk. In De La Dame Qui Fist Entendant Son Mari Qu’Il 
Sonjoit (V, pp. 132-42), the wife makes her worthy husband think that her 
nocturnal infidelity was all a dream. In Des Trois Bogus (I, pp. 13-23), a 
bogu who lives only to make money obtains in marriage a beautiful girl 
whose father, worthy but poor, is attracted by the groom’s wealth. The 
husband, being very jealous, is unwilling to open his door except for 
business purposes. However, he does, one Christmas, entertain three bogu 
minstrels at dinner. After dinner he dismisses them abruptly, but his 
wife, by a clever device, gets them back for merrymaking. D’ Auberée (V, 
Pp. I-23) is the tale of how a young man, aided by ‘La Vielle Maquerelle’ 
(p. 1), succeeds in enjoying his sweetheart, even though not married to her 
(his well-to-do bourgeois father has objected to her because of her poverty). 
The girl’s connection with her young man having been severed by his 
irate father, she marries a wealthy widower. Thus, in the love scenes, the 
reader is treated to the spectacle of exuberant youth fooling the ‘sad’, 
characters of the piece. The young man pays the procuress with money 
taken from his father’s pile. But the poet, for all that, gives a very good 
account of the old man, who, we are told, was wise, courteous, rich, impor- 
tant, and generous (pp. 1-2). In Des Trois. Avugles de Compiegnne (I, 
pp. 70-81), comedy is derived from bourgeois intentness on money. The 
clerk who plays the tricks has all the best of it, and the host of the inn the 
worst, since he is defrauded of his money; the blind men are unharmed 
figures of fun. We hear the host as he calls out his advertising, proclaiming 
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the virtues of his hostelry ; we hear him as, when he thinks that the blind 
men have plenty of money, he offers the mercenary hospitality of inn- 
keepers, his manners polished and his tongue filed for the profit of the 
occasion ; we hear him scolding when he discovers that his guests are after 
all poor ; we see the clerk as a suave character who contrasts with the rude, 
materialistic bourgeois. The clerk lures the host into the village church, 
and there makes it appear that the innkeeper is mad, and ought to have an 
évangile read over his head. He proves refractory, and they have to hold 
him down for the spiritual operation, but not before he has proclaimed that 
he must get back to business : 
J’ai en meson besoingne a fére ; 
Je n’ai cure de tel afére. . . .* (p. 80) 

So Chaucer’s merchant of the Shipman’s Tale finds his counterpart in 
the fabliaux. We need not, however, think of Chaucer’s inspiration as 
having been altogether literary. We must also take into account his powers 
of observation ; he had only to look at the life around him. He himself, the 
son of a merchant of wines, was bourgeois. To be sure, we cannot transport 
ourselves back into the fourteenth century so that we too might observe 
the English bourgeoisie of the period. We must rely on such scanty docu- 
ments as are available. But they are of value. 

There are, to begin with, the literary documents. In Havelok the Dane? 
(an exception, for our purpose, among the romances), we find Grim the 
fisherman, whose success story is that of a self-made business man; 
through thrift, industry, and good sales methods he establishes himself in 
the community later known as Grimsby, leaving such a mark upon local 
legend that the place is named after him (ll. 743-8) and he occupies the 
position of chief importance on the town’s great seal.3 This early romance 
(thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century)* does not, of course, picture 
everyday conditions of Chaucer’s time, or even, necessarily, those of the 
period in which it was written, but it reflects the middle-class spirit of the 
late medieval bourgeoisie and of Chaucer’s merchant. 

King Apelwold’s ability to keep law and order reflects one aspect of 
middle-class character—love of orderliness. It is difficult to carry on 
business ‘sadly’ and safely in a robber-infested land. Merchants are the 
only class mentioned specifically as benefiting, in a way peculiar to their 
class, from Apelwold’s rule (ll. 51-8)—though other classes are men- 
tioned by name only (II. 31~3), as is ‘holi kirke’ (1. 36). The good fortune of 

* See also D’Estormi (1, pp. 198-219); Du Clerc Qui Fu Repus Deriere L’Escrin (IV, 
pp. 47-52); Des. Il]. Dames de Paris (111, pp. 145-55). In the latter, the ladies’ shocking 

inking bout outrages their decency-loving husbands. 

2 W. W. Skeat (rev. ed. K. Sisam, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, Oxford, 1915. 


3 Ibid., ‘Introduction’, pp. xxi-xxii ; and frontispiece. 
4 Ibid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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these merchants illustrates Chaucer’s merchant’s philosophy—they could 
not be brought to nothing through robbers, those agents of hap, fortune 
and the devil. And we should remember that the romancer is describing 
ideal conditions. That under ordinary kings merchants could be brought 
to nothing through robbery and assault is abundantly illustrated by the 
Calendars of Close and Patent Rolls. 

Early in the romance, the thrall Grim is concerned about having the 
attributes of the bourgeoisie—freedom and riches (ll. 562—4)—and cer- 
tainly has his eye on the main chance. He was to have gained his freedom 
by doing away with the boy Havelok, at the traitor Godard’s instigation. 
He does not at first know Havelok’s identity, but when he discovers it, he 
apologizes to the prince and offers him allegiance, for now Havelok will 
give him freedom (Il. 629-31). The romancer apparently sees nothing 
cynical in this easy shift of allegiance. Is it indeed cynical, from the 
medieval point of view? It might well be argued that since Havelok was 
the rightful monarch of the realm, it was Grim’s plain duty to withdraw 
his allegiance from the traitor. In that case, why does Grim, having become 
Havelok’s man, try to collect the rewards that Godard has promised him 
(ll. 674-8)? Is the answer simply that a traitor deserves to have tricks 
played on him? I feel that we have here no proud, aristocratic regard for 
honour, but that poet and, presumably, audience have unsophisticated 
middle-class views. 

The author exhibits great interest in Grim’s sagacious, prudent, skilful, 
and industrious operations as entrepreneur. Before fleeing Denmark, Grim 
sells all his goods, notwithstanding the need for haste—and here a list of 
his livestock is given (Il. 7oo-2)—but he sells only that which is worth 
something (Il. 703~—5). He has a good business sense! As a necessary part of 
the enterprise, if it is to be well-conducted, he fits out his ship with care, 
and this process the author describes with a fullness not given to courtly 
scenes and customs, of which he appears to be more or less ignorant. He 
displays a considerable interest in details of Grim’s trade, and with true 
bourgeois interest in economic goods gives a list of the kinds of fish which 
Grim caught (Il. 753-9). Grim’s industrious nature appears in his neg- 
lecting neither town nor farm in mapping out his sales itinerary (Il. 764-5). 
It would have been quite possible to neglect some part of the territory, but 
Grim covers his area with a thoroughness to delight any sales manager’s 
heart. He knows ‘ful wel’, says the admiring poet to admiring audience, 
the way to Lincoln, for he knows that some kinds of goods can best be 
disposed of in a special market, and he goes to the ‘gode boru’ with great 
lampreys (Il. 771-3). He often goes through and through Lincoln until he 
has sold all well (ll. 774-5). With middle-class seriousness and pride in the 
money-making occupations, the poet dwells on the bedrock practicality of 
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Grim’s activities—the ‘winning’. ‘Kam he neuere hom hand-bare’ (1. 766). 
Grim appears to believe with Chaucer’s merchant that bookkeeping is a 
necessary part of business : after a good day in Lincoln, he ‘pe penies told’ 
1. 776). Like Chaucer’s merchant, ‘sad’ ordinarily, but gay upon returning 
from a successful business trip (B,1559), Grim takes joy in his winnings: 
‘Panne he com penne, he were blipe’ (1. 777). And he has a typical middle- 
class appreciation of comfort and good living ; he likes a little luxury now 
and then, even in the early part of his career, and brings home ‘Wastels 
[fine bread’’],* simenels with pe horn [‘‘cake twisted so as to look like a 
horn”’}” (1. 779). But of course one must not indulge in too much of that 
sort of thing when one is just getting a foothold in the business world, and 
so most of Grim’s purchases are anything but frivolous. He buys whole- 
some food, and he allows a certain amount for overhead—he must buy 
material from which to make equipment for future fishing expeditions 
(ll. 780-4). 

Havelok, though a prince of the blood royal, condescends with right good 
will to adopt the bourgeois point of view. Realizing with hearty down- 
rightness that his appetite is huge (Il. 791-4), and that he ought to help 
support the fisherman’s family, he propounds the doctrine that work is a 
commendable activity (in that there is no shame in it, even for a prince, we 
may presume him to mean), and that, moreover, one must work in order to 
live (ll. 798-801). Laziness is not to be tolerated: “To liggen at hom it is 
ful strong’ (1. 802). Chaucer’s merchant might thus have sermonized his 
wife. Havelok’s probity is a quality to endear him to the heart of the 
business community. When he takes over one of Grim’s sales routes, he 
brings home every bit of the silver that is paid to him (ll. 818-20). Of 
course he is actually much too noble for such lowly work. When he visits 
Denmark disguised as a merchant, the great lord Ubbe thinks it a pity that 
such a splendid fellow should be wasting his obvious superiority on 
merchandize (Il. 1650-7). 

We jump now to the mid-century Wynnere and Wastoure,3 an allegory 
dealing in the main with Edward III’s hope that the middle classes and the 
friars will dig into their money bags for financial contributions to his war 
effort. Waster, representing the military classes, complains that Winner is 
niggardly ; Winner complains that Waster is undermining the nation’s 
wealth. In the course of their debate: 


Winner takes the practical, hard-headed view of the business man. He 
admires thrift and industry, and despises those who lack these qualities. He 


1 W. H. French and C. B. Hale (eds.), Middle English Metrical Romances, New York, 
1930, P. 104. 


3 Sir Israel Gollancz (ed.), ‘Winner and Waster’, Select Early English Poems, Vol. 3, 
London, 1931. 
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CHAUCER’S ‘SAD’ MERCHANT 13 
belittles aristocratic preoccupations with horses, hounds and weapons . . . [he] 
criticizes Waster’s tavern amusements . . . Winner considers himself superior 


to Waster in intelligence, and has the true business man’s love of shrewdness 
.. . Waster, on the other hand, ridicules bourgeois ‘sadnesse’ when he speaks 
of the business man’s habit of worrying: 


When thou haste waltered and went and wakede all p* nyghte, 
And iche a wy in this werlde that wonnes the abowte ... (248-9)! 

The English moralists rarely give us such glimpses into the soul of the 
medieval business man. Gower, however, who may himself have been a 
merchant, soberly recognizes the two contrasting aspects of merchants’ 
characters—trickery and honesty—and approves of gain when it is accom- 
panied by honesty.* A man who risks his wealth ought to gain something, 
at least if he does so in moderation and without fraud. Here the poet 
recognizes the part that hap and fortune play in business ventures : 

. . « Qui se met en aventure 
De perdre doit auci gaigner . . . (Il. 25202-3) 

‘La loy le voet et c’est droiture’ (1. 25201), but nevertheless Gower thinks 
the outlook of many merchants rankly materialistic. It is of no use to speak 
to them of the joys of the other world ; one of them was saying to him the 
other day that we do not know the truth about the after-life, where we are 
going nor along what road ; so they argue and talk, hankering after worldly 
goods and forgetting the good of the soul, and justifying the estate of 
merchants when their faults are pointed out to them (ll. 25897-25932). 
Like the Shipman’s merchant, and like the Babbitt of a later day, they have 
to stand up for themselves and their class. Like Chaucer’s merchants of 
the Prologue and the Shipman’s Tale, they put up a good front in order to 
keep their credit good (“Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette’, GP280) ; 
the trade of merchandizing is going into a decline, for whereas formerly 
merchants were contented with a sufficient and honest living, now they 
speak grandly of large sums and conceal their poverty (Il. 25811~24). 
Gower’s point of view is here that of moral stricture; the business man’s 
point of view, as explained in the Shipman’s Tale, is that considering the 
uncertainties of business life one ought to keep one’s ‘estat’ a secret. But the 
recurrence of the idea in these two outstanding fourteenth-century writers, 


' The author’s ‘Wynnere and Wastoure and the Hundred Years’ War’, ELH viii. 241-47. 
And cf. three sermons, as quoted or referred to by Owst, op. cit., p. 352: ‘He [the mer- 
chant] “‘ne suffreth him nou3t to have slepe, ne reste, by ni3zte ne by day ; bot maketh him 
travayle in water and in londe, in chele and in hete, in feyntyse and in werynesse. Ry3t as a 
spythur destroyeth here-self in makynge a webbe for to take a flye, ry3t so the coveytous 
man destroyeth his owene body for to gete thys worldes goed”’. ‘““These young men’’, says 
another, ‘“‘expose themselves in aventure of their life, suffer mani mischeves, many perils on 
sea and land. In the daytime they are so tormented in tene and labore that at nights they 
have no rest; they have dremes in plenty and mony brok slep”. . . . Their gains, indeed, 
_ the dangers that they have escaped are their favourite topic of conversation’ (italics 

t’s). 
? G. C. Macaulay (ed.), Mirour de l’Omme, Oxford, 1899, ‘Introduction’, pp. Lxiii-lxiv. 
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even with the difference in point of view between stricture and irony, will 
give us a notion of its importance to the merchant of the period, and 
indicate that the Shipman’s merchant, with his philosophy, reflects the 
fourteenth-century bourgeois mind. 

Turning from the literary documents to those of a purely historical 
nature, we shall, I think, find most valuable the rules and regulations of the 
social gilds, together with some city and craft-gild ordinances (as edited 
by Toulmin Smith, with the Latin and Old French translated into English 
or summarized in English, for the Early English Text Society). Here we 
leave altogether the strictures of the moral Gower ; here we find that mood 
of ‘sadnesse’, treated lightly by Chaucer, permeating whole reams of 
documents of Chaucer’s own day (most of those printed by Smith were 
sent to the King’s Council in Chancery during the winter months, 
1388-9).? Here we find the medieval English business man sadly ‘avysing’ 
himself upon his Masonic lodge’s need of religious observance, respectable 
behaviour, and mutual self-help. Either of Chaucer’s merchants might be 
imagined as having had a hand in writing documents of this sort, or as 
having subscribed to them, and certainly his five gildsmen were bound by 
a similar set of regulations. 

The spirit of Chaucer’s ‘sad’ bourgeois characters is to be seen in the 
adjectives which Smith’s gildsmen and townsmen choose to indicate the 
qualities they admire in themselves and in their fellows. Miss Beard shows 
us that similar terms were employed by the middle class of medieval 
Germany (‘viri honorabiles, discreti, circumspecti, probi, or honesti’), and 
that the terms of approval which applied to the knightly class were quite 
different, as implying a military rather than a commercial idealism (‘vir 
robustus . . . vir strenuus’).3 When the medieval English townsman wants 
a new gild-member of the right sort, or a man to fill a responsible office in 
corporation or gild, he chooses someone who is trusty, true, well-behaved, 
lawful, discreet, good, wise, able, ‘wittye’, ‘konyng’, ‘boxom’, ‘sad’, suffi- 
cient, honourable, worshipful, or of good conversation.4 We must suppose 
that all these expressions refer to just about the same thing, something like 
substantiality, prosperousness, probity perhaps and sober good manners. 

Like the substantial gildsmen of the Prologue, the gildsmen and towns- 
men of the ordinances ‘avyse’ themselves sadly on their need of appro- 
priately impressive costume. The people of Worcester desire fitting garb 
to wear on the occasion of their pageant. These celebrations are for ‘the 


* English Gilds, Original Series, Vol. 40, 1870. Almost all the remaining references 
in this study are to Smith’s volume. Where quotations are found in modern English, the 
reason is that Smith has translated or summarized the original document. 

2 Ibid., ‘Introduction’ (by Lucy Toulmin Smith), p. xxv. 

3 Beard, op. cit., pp. 76-7. 

4 Smith, Op. cit., pp. 3, 8, 10, 11, 30, 46, 49, 76, 156, 160, 162, 164, 216, 217, 266, 283, 
284, 285, 349, 382, 386, 399, 404. 
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CHAUCER’S ‘SAD’ MERCHANT 15 


worshippe of god and profite and increse’ (p. 407) of the city, and for them 
the citizens are to be ‘in ther best arraye harnesid’ (p. 408). The five gilds- 
men were wearing a livery, of course; perhaps the citizens of Worcester 
are more like the Merchant of the Prologue, with his fine array. But the 
spirit of ‘sadnesse’ underlies all this concern over prosperous-looking 
clothing, and the five gildsmen and the Merchant of the Prologue, the 
merchant of the tale, and the good people of Worcester are essentially birds 
of a feather. 

Gild members who may be grouped with them follow. The members of 
the Gild of Berwick-upon-Tweed are, like the others, concerned about 
keeping up appearances, specifically the appearance of their horses : 

. . » De equis confratrum gilde. 


Every burgess worth forty pounds shall keep a horse worth twenty shillings. 
If it dies or is sold, he must get another within forty days, or pay eight shillings 


sterling. (p. 341) 
The Gild Merchant, Coventry, regards the suits that it wears and the suits 
that it gives away as a sign of prosperity : 
The bretheren and sisteren, on the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, are 
clad, some of them in livery suits at their own cost, and others in hoods at the 
common cost of the gild. And the poor whom they provide for, are every year 
clad in gowns and hoods worth x. i. and more. (p. 231) 
The livery is a badge of respectability, as it represents a financial outlay. 
The Gild of Corpus Christi, Coventry, was more exclusive than the Gild 
Merchant, since none of its members could be clad in mere hoods, but all 
were to be clad in livery at their own cost (p. 232). The Saddlers’ and 
Spurriers’ Gild of Norwich, however, is distrustful of such snobbery, 
maintaining that ‘. . . alle ye bretheren and systeren han a lyuere of sute, 
to kennen ye bretheryn an systéryn, and for no oyer enchesoun’ (p. 43). 
What bee is in their bonnet? Were there perhaps other ‘enchesouns’? Do 
they betray an odd self-consciousness of their pomp? Are they aware that 
their studied ‘sadnesse’ is faintly ridiculous? The Gild of the Lord’s 
Prayer, York, is more frank: 

Also they are bound, as often as the said play of the Lord’s Prayer is played in 

the city of York, to ride with the players thereof through the chief streets of the 


city of York; and, the more becomingly to mark themselves while thus riding, 
they must all be clad in one suit. (p. 138; italics mine) 


So too the Gild of St. Elene, Beverley : 


And so, all fairly clad, they go in procession, with much music, to the church 
of the Friars Minors of Beverley. . . . (p. 148; italics mine) 


and the Gild of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Lynn: 


Pat day [St. Thomas’s Day], eueriche broper and sistir of pis gilde shuln 
seme-lyn in a certayne place, faire and honestliche arayde. (p. 47; italics mine) 
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They probably knew one another well enough, the Saddlers and Spurriers 
of Norwich to the contrary ; they just wanted to be eminently respectable. 

Respectable conduct was expected of them on the occasion of the yearly 
meeting of the social gild—the ‘drinking’, or ‘morningspeech’. Members 
_ of the Gild of St. Edmund, Bishop’s Lynn, were neither to go to sleep over 
their ale, nor to take more than their fair share (p. 95). Another gild of 
Bishop’s Lynn rules similarly, adding that the members must not become 
too noisy (p. 81). Other ordinances covering the proprieties follow : 


And yat noman sitte lenger [at the feast] yan ye alderman, in payn of a pownd 
of wax.' 


And qwho-so be rebel of his tounge a-3zein ye alderman, or dispise ye alder- 
man ye time yat he holden here morispeche, schal payen, to amendement of 
ye lyte, alf a pound of waxse.? 


And qwo-so jangle in time of drynk, or of morunspeche holdun, and ye Deen 
comaund hem be stille, and he wilnouht, he shall pay di. i. wax.3 


The mass ended, and all prayers said, they go home ; and, after dinner, all the 
gild meet in a room within the hall of the gild; and there they eat bread and 
cheese, and drink as much ale as is good for them.4 


Sad, sad, sad: 


It is agreed and determined, that every one that is or shall be of the Company 

. or Society of Saint Stephen’s Ringers, shall keep all Articles and Decrees that 
are or shall be specified in this Ordinary concerning the good government and 
peaceable society of the said Company; and that none shall be of the said 
Society but those that shall be of honest, peaceable, and good conversation, 
and such that shall be at all time and times ready to defend whatsoever shall 
be alledged against the said Company, as well in regard of any challenge as of 
any other wrong or injury that shall be offered and done by any one, of what 
estate or condition soever he be ; so that we may not only stop the mouths of 
those that would or shall exasperate themselves against us, but also gain credit 
and reputation by our Musical exercise ; that others of our rich neighbours, 
hearing these loud Cymbals with their ears, may, by the sweet harmony 
thereof, be enlarged in their hearts to pull one string to make it more sweet.s 


Other societies are similarly concerned about their good reputation : 


No lay folks shall be admitted to the gild, save only those belonging to some 
honest craft; but all, as well clerks as lay folks, and of both sexes, will be 
received, if of good fame and conversation.°® 


! Gild of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Lynn; p. 61. 

2 Gild of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Bishop’s Lynn; pp. 80-1. 

3 Gild of St. John Baptist, Bishop’s Lynn; p. 79. And see also Gild of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Lynn; p. 61. 

4 Gild of St. ieee, Beverley ; p. 148. 

5 Pp. 288-9. Cf. Smith, pp. 293-4: ‘The true date of these Ordinances cannot be 
known . . . [but] These ordinances bear every characteristic of those of gilds that can be 
identified as flourishing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . [and] The import- 
ance attached to church Bell-ringing, as a science, can be carried back, by the help of our 
English records, to an early date [namely, to the reign of Henry III]’. 
6 Gild of Corpus Christi, York ; p. 141. 
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Also, 3 if any of pe breperen be alosed of pefte, or a comune conteco’, or of any 
oper wykked fame, wherfore pat pe companye is apaired by, pat with-oute any 
delay pat pey be put out of pe breperhede.* 


. . . the main charge of the gild is, to keep up this play, to the glory of God, 
the maker of the said prayer, and for the holding up of sins and vices to 
scorn. And because those who remain in their sins are unable to call God 
their father, therefore the bretheren of the gild are, first of all, bound to shun 
company and businesses that are unworthy, and to keep themselves to good 
and worthy businesses.? 


Moreover, if any brother or sister be found charged under any articles touch- 
ing felony, such as robbery, man-killing, house-burning, assault, plunder, 
rape, prison-breach, counterfeiting money, forswearing the realm, conspiracy, 
treason, harbouring thieves, outlawry, sorcery, heresy, or any other felony 
touching life or limb (which God forbid), then it is ordained that every such 
brother and sister be, without any delay, altogether put out from this gild. 
And also, if any man or woman of the gild shall ever be found to be a black- 
guard, lover of law-suits, libeller, bully, night-walker, destroyer of goods, liar, 
harlot, excommunicate, or guilty of any other crime injurious to the good 
name of the gild and the bretheren thereof, he shall, unless sooner punished 
by the law, be put out of the gild.3 


So, in general, the members of the gilds and the officials of the towns are 
rather like the merchant of the Shipman’s Tale in mood, manner, and 
respectability. There is a resemblance also in ideas, for Chaucer’s merchant 
recognizes the value of credit and a good reputation, and the Gild of the 
Smiths of Chesterfield looks upon freedom from debt as one of the con- 
ditions of respectability (p. 170). And Smith’s bourgeoisie, like Chaucer’s 
merchant, recognizes the part that hap and fortune may play in a business 
career (though downfalls may be accounted for also by divine or devilish 
influences—forces, at any rate, beyond the individual’s control).4 Like 
Chaucer’s merchant, the gildsmen and townsmen feel that paying strict 
attention to business and to honest living will help overcome the malign 


? Gild of Sts. Fabian and Sebastian, Aldersgate, London; p. 11. 

2 Gild of the Lord’s Prayer, York ; 2 137. 

3 Gild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Hull ; p. 158. And see pp. 3, 50, 139, 163, 170, 190. 

4 Cf. Beard, op. cit., pp. 74-5: ‘Life presented unending fluctuations to the business 
man of the Middle Ages, however stagnant it may have been in lonely castles and remote 
monasteries. Traffic routes were perpetually shifting and leaving fair cities to decay ; thus 

pagne . . . Unforeseen accidents destroyed other towns; at Bruges, for example, 

sand silted into the canal until big ships could not enter, and trade moved away, leaving 
warehouses empty and forlorn. Ceaseless changes of style and processes played their part 
even in the pre-mechanical age. Moreover, a wholesale decimation of customers might 
unexpectedly occur at any time, through plague, famine or war. Tax-lists reveal swift 
declines in property and population from time to time, and the production statistics of 
manufacturing centers disclose the very opposite of stability . . . it was probably even 
harder to keep investments intact in the Middle Ages than now. The most splendid up- 
surge of wealth was regularly followed by acute crisis or gradual decay, during which the 
building trades languished and citizens were forced to patch up their old houses and make 
them do for generations to come. The glorious evidences of bygone disasters are scattered 
over Europe: Bruges, Niirnberg, Dinkelsbiihl; Rothenburg, and scores of other places 
attest the collapse of trade’. 
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influence of Lady Luck: They make provision for the burial of brethren 
who have died in poverty and for aid to those of their number who have 
suffered reverses, but at the same time they demand that their members 
lead their lives properly as merchants, if they are to get help in time of 
need. The Shipman’s merchant might have been an enthusiastic member 
of the society which ordained that 
If, in the haps of life, heavy loss befalls any brother, whether by fire, by 
murrain, by robbery, or by any other mishap,—so that such loss come not 
through his own lust, or gluttony, or dice-play, or other folly,—each brother 
shall give him, in relief of his loss, at the first, twopence. . . .? 
For like the gildsmen of this ordinance, he fears mishap, but at the same 
time helps fortune all he can by avoiding dice-play and other folly, and in 
the end of the tale exhorts his wife to keep his goods better than she has 
been doing. 

No doubt passages bearing on medieval English ‘sadnesse’ could be 
added to those here quoted or referred to. But in the main it will remain 
true, I think, that Chaucer finds stimulus in the fabliaux for his delineation 
of bourgeois character in the Shipman’s Tale, and stimulus otherwise in his 
interest in the human scene. As usual, he improves upon his literary source 
or sources (one is safe in assuming).? And as usual he is spectacularly keen 
in his observation of the human comedy, analysing the temperament and 
values of his merchant with the skill and thoroughness of a master.3 


t Gild of .he Blessed Mary, Chesterfield; p. 166. And see pp. 6-7, 20, 24, 35, 46, 48, 
50, 138, 156-7, 229, 232. 

2 Spargo (op. cit., p. 56) cautions Chaucerians that in view of ‘. . . the high standard 
of literary craftsmanship which prevailed during and prior to the end of the fourteenth 
century . . . There is no a priori reason why the Shipman’s Tale should not have been 
taken over almost verbatim from an Old French fabliau’. Even in the absence of an a 
priori reason, however, one must consider probabilities, where exact evidence is lacking. 
Cf. *s comment (pp. 12-13) on Chaucer’s customary free handling of sources. 

° author, who is now serving in the U.S. Navy, has been unable to read the proof 
of this article. He wishes to record his indebtedness to his colleague, Professor RobertjM. 
Estrich, and to his wife, Ruth Messenger Stillwell, for reading the proof for him.— 
Ed. R.E.S. 
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SHIRLEY’S YEARS IN IRELAND 


By ALLAN H. STEVENSON 


It is commonly known that James Shirley resided in Ireland from some 
time in 1636 until perhaps the first part of 1640. As a useful preliminary to 
the study of an obscure period in the dramatist’s life I have attempted a 
more precise determination of these dates and their attendant circum- 
stances. The enquiry throws light on Shirley’s friendships and his passages 
across the Irish Sea ; and it will be seen to have implications for the dating 
of some plays and, more important, for delimiting the time of erection and 
main activity of the Werburgh Street Theatre in Dublin.* I wish here to 
point out a reasonable probability that Shirley went to Ireland in November 
1636, and satisfactory evidence that he returned to England in mid-April 
1640. 


I 


Fleay showed that Shirley probably arrived in Ireland in 1636, through 
noting the relation of Shirley’s prologue for Middleton’s No Wit No Help 
like a Womans to certain revisions made for the Dublin production of that 
play. The prologue says concerning Shirley, ‘two yeare He has liv’d in 
Dublin’ ;3 and the revision, in the words of Weatherwise : 

If I that have proceeded in five and twenty such Books of Astronomy, should 

not be able to put down a Schollar now in One thousand six hundred thirty 

and eight, the Dominical Letter being G, I stood for a Goose.4 
As the dominical letter belonged to the calendar year, not the legal year, 
and as the letter for 1638 was in fact G, we infer that Shirley probably 
reached Ireland before the end of December 1636. 

No doubt Shirley was still living in London when his play The Dukes 
Mistris was licensed in January 1635/6 and presented at St. James’s Palace 
on 22 or 25 February.5 Under continuing royal favour and presumably a 

' For a partial discussion of the theatre see my article on ‘James Shirley and the Actors 
at the First Irish Theater’, Modern Philology, XL (1942), 147-60. 


ia F. G. Fleay, ‘Annals of the Careers of James and Henry Shirley’, Anglia, VIII (1885), 
408. 

3 James Shirley, Narcissus (with Poems) (London, 1646), p. 40; or The Poems of James 
Shirley, ed. Ray L. Armstrong (New York, 1941), p. 29. 

4 Quarto (London, 1657), p. 77. Cf. The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen 
(London, 1855), I. xl, IV. 374. 

5 The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams (New Haven, 1917), 
p. 56 and n. 
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contract with Queen Henrietta’s Men, Shirley must have remained at the 
Cockpit until the plague closed the theatres on 12 May 1636. Indeed, he 
may not have considered the invitation from Ireland seriously until he saw 
that the plague had come to stay and that an autumn or winter reopening 
was unlikely. 

In view of Thomas Wentworth’s known interest in plays and the 
Werburgh Street Theatre in Dublin,3 I think it very probable that Shirley’s 
decision to go to Ireland had some connection with the Lord Deputy’s 
visit to England of June—November 1636. Wentworth had come over to 
report to Charles on the state of the Irish nation, and he reached Hampton 
Court on 12 June.4 Perhaps, then, in June or July he discussed with the 
dramatist plans for entertainments at the Castle and a regular theatre in 
Dublin. Possibly John Ogilby had accompanied his patron to London and 
took some part in this persuasion of Shirley. The arrangement, I suggest, 
was that Shirley should accompany Wentworth to Dublin when the latter 
had completed his business in London and Yorkshire. 

Certain travelling conditions of the year 1636 have a bearing on this con- 
jecture. During the whole summer and autumn there were pirates and 
rumours of pirates in St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea. In June a 
Cornish fisherman told how 


four sail of Turks lately took a bark of Bristol with 30 passengers in her, 
bound for Ireland, besides two boats coming out of Kinsale, and carried 
every person of them away.s 


Month after month thereafter till winter set in came tales of the harrowing 
cruelty of the pirates : the ‘Turks’ took or scuttled various barks bound for 
Ireland and even attacked one of the King’s ships.6 It would seem that a 


* Gerald E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941), 1. 227. 

* Although Fleay pointed out that the time of Shirley’s departure was ‘of course after 
10 skises'' the restraint on plays was issued’ (‘Annals . . .’, p. 408), others suppose 
that Shi went to Ireland in the first part of 1636: P{eter] Nissen, James Shirley 
(Hamburg, 1901), p. 17: ‘zu Anfang des Jahres 1636’; J[akob] Schipper, James Shirley, 
Sein Leben und seine Werke (Wien, 1911), p. 189: ‘schon in der ersten Halfte des Jahres 
1636’; Arthur H. Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist (New York, 1915), p. 122: ‘In the 
spring of 1636’; but they were misled by the opinion that the Werburgh Street Theatre 

in 1635 rather than in 1637, for which date there is now documentary evidence 
(La Tourette Stockwell, Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs (Kingsport, Tenn., 1938], 
pp. 1-2). Forsythe, however, agrees with Fleay and the probabilities: ‘In 1636, after the 
London theaters were closed on account of the plague, Shirley went to Ireland . . .’ 
at ge Ss. - ape The Relation of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan Drama [New York, 
1914), Pp. 27). 

3 Twice (on 2 January 1633/4 and 6 January 1635/6) the Earl of Cork records per- 
formances of plays at the Castle (The Lismore Papers, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1st s. [London, 
1886], IV. 6, 146-47). On 28 February 1636/7 Wentworth appointed John Ogilby Master 
of the Revels for Ireland (Stockwell, Dublin Theatres, p. 2). 

4 HMC, Egmont MSS, | (London, 1905), 87; CSPD, 1635-36, p. 554. (In these notes 
CSPD, CSPI, CSPV, stand for the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, Irish and 
Venetian.) 

5 CSPD, 1636-37, p. 4. 
6 Cf. ibid., p. 58; CSPV, 1636-39, p. 73; Egmont MSS, I. go. 
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sea-going dramatist in 1636 would have to make careful arrangements for 
his trip. 

There was reasonable safety if one crossed on a King’s ship, and indeed 
the guard ships in the Irish seas were sometimes employed for passengers 
of consequence.' In 1636 the two guard ships were the Leopard and the 
Ninth Lion’s Whelp,> patrolling the west ‘and east coasts of Ireland re- 
spectively.3 Of the two the Whelp was alone available for a crossing to or 
from Dublin. Wentworth himself had been ‘wafted’ over to England in 
this ship in June,5 and in July she carried over the party of Dungarvan,® 
heir to the Earl of Cork and nephew to Wentworth by marriage. On this 
occasion Wentworth showed his dislike of using Captain Sir Beverley 
Newcomen? and the Whelp for passenger service when their duty was 
sweeping Turks from the seas: 

If my lord Dungaruan take it ill, the service of the publicke be looked vpon 

before his priuate, who can helpe it? for certainly, the commonwealth and his 

majesty’s seruice are to be first serued; yett if sir Beuerley can be priuately 
directed to waft them ouer to Hollihead, it is all that in reason you are to 
grant or they to desire.* 





After putting in at Bristol,) Newcomen about 10 August ‘found a sus- 
picious ship lurking about Lundy’, the Hope of Zeeland, and with her a 
‘prize overgrown with weeds’.'° Taking the Dutchman for a pirate, New- 
comen carried the two ships off to Dublin ;'* and the ensuing investiga- 
tion appears to have kept him there for a month and more. Near the 
beginning of October he took the deputy Wandesford to Kinsale and had 
returned him to Dublin by the 22nd. On that date Wandesford wrote to 
the Earl of Ormond : 


My lord this day the wind serves to carry Sir Beverley to the other side. 
I hope my lord deputy (according to his last appointment) will hold his time 
to be there the last of this month.** 


* See e.g. CSPI, 1633-47, p. 15; Lismore Papers, 1st s., V. 56-57; HMC, rath Rpt., 
Coke MSS, 11 (London, ,1888), 191, 193. 

* CSPD, 1635-36, pp. 152, 236. 

3 CSPI, 1633-47, pp. 57, 83-84. 

4 The Ninth lp was one of ten Lion’s Whelps, of 185 tons each, built in 1627 to 
chase Dunkirkers and other pirates (M[ichael] Oppenheim, A History of the Administration 
of the Royal Navy (London, 1896], p. 254). 

3 Lismore Papers, 1st s., IV. 192. 

® Ibid., p. 200. Between these trips the Whelp aided the Leopard against privateers on 
the Galway coast, leaving Dublin for a time exposed to the Turks (Strafforde’s Letters and 
Dispatches, ed. William Knowler [London, 1739], II. 21). 

7 ns pe of Sir Robert Newcomen of Kenagh, county Longford (Lismore Papers, 
Ist s., . 238). 

§ Wentworth to his deputy Wandesford, 25 July 1636, [Thomas Carte], History of the 
Life of James, Duke of Ormond (Oxford, 1851), V. 207. 

’ et 1633-47, P- 151. 

10 ’ 


_ ™ Ibid., pp. 1 . 151; Coke MSS, Il. 145. The details of this escapade make it 
improbable that g irley was a passenger. 
12 HMC, Ormonde MSS, n. s., I (London, 1902), 37-38. 
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For these ship movements the records are surprisingly full: they show 
between June and November only one rather unlikely occasion when the 
Whelp might have given Shirley passage to Ireland. As for the Leopard, 
after patrolling the coast from Kinsale to Galway, that ship moored at 
Chatham on 6 October, having completed her duties for the year. 

Wentworth’s business in Yorkshire delayed him past the first of No- 
vember. On the 7th he was at Windsor, however, and on the 19th he was 
awaiting ship at Chester.+ In June he had brought over a large train,3 and 
no doubt a similar train was returning with him now. It is reasonable to 
suppose that James Shirley joined his patron at the court, sailed with the 
Lord Deputy and his entourage in the Ninth Whelp, and so arrived at 
Dublin on 23 November 1636.4 

This date in November satisfies the logic of the event. Probably Shirley 
did not accept employment in Ireland until the plague had lingered into the 
autumn and begun tobreak up theatrecompanies. In a year thick with pirates 
he would hardly engage passage in an ordinary bark if he had promise of 
passage in a King’s ship. The vice-regal vanity of Wentworth would prefer 
having the dramatist travel in his distinguished train. And it was important 
that Shirley should arrive in Dublin in time to take a hand in preparing the 
New Year holiday entertainments.5 Without clear documentary evidence® 
the time and manner of Shirley’s crossing remain inferential; yet I am 
inclined to think that a Dublin historian set down an authentic tradition 
when he said : ‘James Shirley, the last of the giant brood of playwrights, 
who succeeded Shakespeare, came to Dublin in the train of the great Lord 


Deputy’.? 


II 


The clue to the exact date of Shirley’s return to residence in England is to 
be found in his dedication of The Opportunitie in 1640 “To my trvly noble, 
And my ever honored Friend, Captaine Richard Owen’ : 

SIR, 


THis Poeme, at my returne with you, from another Kingdome (wherein | 

enjoyd, as your imployments would permit, the happinesse of your knowledge, 

* CSPD, 1636-37, p. 157. 

2 Strafforde’s Letters, 11. 38. 

3 Lismore Papers, 1st s., 1V. 192. 

4 Date recorded by Sir James Ware, Gesta Hibernorum, in The Antiquities and History of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1705), p. 178. 

5 Wherefore his crossing was probably not in December (or later), although the Whelp 
returned to England for wages on 9 December (CSPI, 1633-47, p. 142). 

6 Note, however, that the prologue to No Wit No Help like a Womans, already referred 
to, mentions a law court session then in progress : ‘Call you this terme? if the Courts were 
So thin, I thinke ’twould make your Lawyers sweare, And curse mens Charitie . . .’ 
(Poems, ed. Armstrong, p. 29). If, as seems probable, this was Michaelmas term, Shirley 
was reckoning back ‘two yeare’ from October or November 1638. 

7 D. A. Chart, The Story of Dublin (London, 1907), p. 218. 
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and conversation) emergent from the Presse, and prepar’d to seeke entertain- 
ment abroad, I tooke boldnesse thus farre to direct to your name and accept- 
ance ; promised by my confidence in your love to Poesie, wherein your cleare 
judgement and excellent abilities would at first have made mee lesse adven- 
turous. Be pleas’d till time mature a worthy satisfaction to your favours, to 
smile upon this tender of my gratitude, and while your services call you hence 
to enlarge your honour, by making your faith and valour more exemplary 
against a rebellious enemy, let me preserve a peace at home, in the contempla- 
tion of your friendship, and be happy to professe my selfe 
Your humble Servant 
and Honoror, 
IA. SHIRLEY. 


Since the time of Fleay it has been realized that the date 1640 on the 
title-page of a play ‘emergent from the Presse’ ‘at my returne . . . from 
another Kingdome’ is sufficient evidence of the year of Shirley’s return.' 
That he returned within the first half of that year is plain, too, from the 
fact that he prepared a special prologue for the performance of The Doubt- 
ful Heir at the Globe early in June, wherein he says he had expected the 
production to be at the Blackfriars. Nason contended, “The fact that The 
Maid’s Revenge, which bears the date 1639, has . . . a dedication, may 
be best explained on the assumption that Shirley returned to London 
early in the spring of 1639/40’ ;3 but the argument is inconclusive, for the 
poet may have sent the dedication from Ireland.¢ 

Better evidence lies in what is said in The Opportunitie dedication about 
Richard Owen. Here we learn that the poet and the captain have known 
each other for some time, and when the captain’s ‘imployments would 
permit’ they have discussed their common ‘love to Poesie’ in Dublin. 
After a journey from ‘another Kingdome’ they have parted at a time when 
Owen’s ‘services call [him] hence to enlarge [his] honour . . . against a 
rebellious enemy’. Now, in 1639-40 there was but one ‘rebellious enemy’ 
—Scotland. It is clear that identifying Captain Owen and his employments 
and services should throw light on Shirley’s associations in Dublin and 
his manner of return to England. 

Among the numerous Richard Owens of the seventeenth century I find 
a Captain Richard Owen who commanded various ships at sea, engaged 
in a number of daring adventures, and rose to the rank of rear admiral of 


' Fleay, Annals . . ., p. 409. For a discussion see Nason, James Shirley, pp. 117-19. 
* Poems, ed. Armstrong, p. 32. 
3 Nason, James Shirley, p. 118. 

_4 The dedication of The Maides Revenge, to ‘Henry Osborne Esquire’, gives the impres- 
sion of a letter written from outside England, particularly in its references to ‘the English 
Stage’, Shirley’s loss of preferment, and ‘the Court wherein you live’. If Shirley’s friend 
was the Henry Osborne who was at Wentworth’s court in Dublin in July-August 1639 
(Stragforde’s Letters, 11. 372, 374, 378), the dedication was written between that time and 
March 1639/40. 
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the Parliament navy. His story has not been told. Of obscure origin, he is 
first listed as Lieutenant of the Unicorn in the Ship Money Fleet of 1636.2 
His captain was that old sea-dog and ex-pirate Sir Henry Mainwaring, 
who was then vice-admiral in the squadron of the Earl of Northumberland, 
Admiral of the Fleet.3 

In December of that year Northumberland wrote to Lord Wentworth 
recommending Owen for service in the Irish Sea: 

I am intreated by a young Man, who was this Summer with me at Sea, and 

intends to make that his Profession to recommend him to be Lieutenant to Sir 

Beverley Newcomen . . .; 1 am confident he will deserve your Favour as well 

as another.4 
As Newcomen was at this time being advanced to the captaincy of the 
Swallow, with the rank of Admiral in Irish waters, Owen was put in 
command of the smaller ship, the Ninth Whelp.5 He held this command 
for some three years ; in fact, during the same period that Shirley was con- 
nected with the theatre in Dublin. As Shirley rather certainly visited 
London in the first part of 1637, and perhaps also in 1638,7 the friendship 
of the two men may date from a crossing in one of those years. 

When Newcomen was accidentally drowned at Waterford in April 
1637,8 Northumberland wished to make Owen admiral in his place ;9 but 
ultimately the more experienced Thomas Ketelby was chosen.'® All the 
while Wentworth held Owen in high esteem, and he gave him the keeping 
of the Fort of Castle-Park near Kinsale.t! We may imagine that the young 
captain was from time to time a welcome visitor at the Castle in Dublin, 
and because of his ‘love to Poesie’ saw a number of plays at the theatre 
hard by in Werburgh Street. 

The first year or two of Owen’s employment in the Irish seas appear to 
have been quiet. The English expedition against Sallee rid the waters of 
Moorish pirates,'? and Irish commerce prospered. At times the Whelp was 
available for passenger service ; as when early in August 1638 Owen carried 

* Possibly he was the second son of Robert Owen of Woodhouse (High Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1618), and so was born about 1604; see The Visitation of Shropshire, Taken 
in the Year 1623 (London, 1889), p. 386. If so, he came from the same north end of the 


county as Mainwaring. 
? William L. Clowes et al., The Royal Navy (London, 1897-1903), II. 74; The Naval 


Tracts of Sir William Monson, ed. M. Oppenheim, III (Navy Records Society, 1913), 252- 
1, 


3 G. E. Manwaring, The Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring (London, 1920), 


2 

Sr ‘orde’s Letters, 11. 40. 

$s CSPD, 1636-37, pp. 354, 437- 

© See my paper on ‘James Shirley and the Actors’, pp. 151-52. 
7 I have some evidence for later publication. 

’ CSPI, 1633-47, p. 158; Egmont MSS, 1. 92. 

9 Strafforde’s Letters, 11. 78. 

10 CSPD, 1637, p. 137. 

11 Strafforde’s Letters, 11. 190, 206. 

12 Ibid., p. 93. 
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the Earl of Cork, his family,‘ and his retinue from Youghal to Bristol. 
When he was safe in England the grateful Earl wrote in his diary : 

And I gave to the Company of the Kings ship 20!', and to the capten 
owens, a faier sworde, a silver salt, and all that was left of a hogshed of clarret 
wyne.? 

Shirley’s gratuity to Owen on a similar occasion was a somewhat different 
commodity. 

In the spring of 1639 the troubles with Scotland drew to a head. To aid 
Hamilton in-his blockade of the Scottish coasts, Wentworth dispatched 
two pinnaces to ‘the North East of /reland, to beat it to and fro, about the 
head of Cantire and Dunbarton Frith’ and sent Captain Owen in the Whelp 
to take charge of this patrol.3 In a letter of 25 June 1639 Owen describes 
for the Lord Deputy some actions he took in this employment, including a 
skirmish which he and Captain Bartlett in the pinnace Confidence had with 
the natives in the Sound of Islay.4 The letter gives us a picture of a bold and 
resourceful man, with a liking for danger and Wentworth’s ‘thorough’ ; 
and the prose seems that of an educated gentleman. However, before the 
letter was written the Pacification of Berwick (18 June) had prevented 
further need for a northern patrol in 1639.5 

With the approach of the second Scottish war, Wentworth (now Ear! 
of Strafford) and his council, in March 1639/40, again instituted the 
patrol.© Shortly thereafter Strafford found hazardous employment for 
Richard Owen and the Whelp. 

On 4 April, Easter Even, Strafford arrived at Chester in the Confidence.7 
He was returning to England after holding the Irish parliament (16 March 
to 1 April) which had granted the King four subsidies. When he dis- 
embarked at Neston, he spotted a Scottish bark, the James of Queen’s 
Ferry ; which ship he decided to appropriate for the relief of Dumbarton.® 
Although ill from gout and a hard crossing, Strafford did what he could to 
see that the ship was properly loaded with men and munitions, and that a 
satisfactory convoy was obtained. Therefore he sent the Confidence back 
to Dublin with instructions that Captain Owen should proceed at once to 
Chester to take charge of the convoy: two protecting ships seemed ne- 
cessary because of ‘a Ship of the Earl of Argyle’s of eighteen Pieces of 
Ordnance and one hundred Men aboard her, which lyes in the Mouth of 


* Including his son-in-law George, Earl of Kildare, who in the previous year had been 
Shirley’s patron for The Royall Master. 

2 Lismore Papers, 1st s., V. 57. 

3 Strafforde’s Letters, Ii. 312-13, 343- 

4 Ibid., pp. 361-62. The letter is reprinted with annotations in George Hill, An Histori- 
cal Account of the MacDonnells of Antrim (Belfast, 1873), pp. 57-58. 

5 Strafforde’s Letters, II. 422, 426. 

© Ibid., p. 400. 

? Ibid, p. 403. 
, Ibid., pp. 406-7, 410. 
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the River of Clyde, to prevent, as is thought, any Supply that might pass 
up that River to the Castle of Dunbarton’. On 12 April, Strafford wrote to 
Northumberland : 
The King’s Pinnace set sail for Jreland Yesterday, and I trust hath gained 
a Passage, and if the Wind stand fair, will be back again within two or three 
Days at furthest, together with the Whelp, to take upon them the Charge of 
this Convoy ; and in Case the Wind be contrary, then have I left Directions 
with Mr. Walley, that so soon as possibly they can get all their Provisions and 
Men aboard the said Scotish Ship, they would set sail for Dublin, in regard 
that Harbour lyes more open to the Sea than Chester Water doth, and so be 
in a better Readiness to make their Voyage.* 


Events appear to have fallen out as they were planned. Captain Bartlett 
must have reached Dublin by the evening of the 12th.3 If then Owen used 
a day or so for making arrangements and finding a wind, he probably 
brought the Whelp and the Confidence over to Neston by the evening of 
the 15th or 16th. Strafford had promised the 15th ‘at furthest’. Although 
the precise date is uncertain, it cannot have been much after mid-April ; 
for then the alternative plan would have operated : the Fames would have 
sailed for Dublin and relieved the Whelp of the need of touching at Neston. 
However, we have evidence that Owen’s ship did cross to England before 
beginning her convoy to Scotland. 

For assuredly we now have before us the situation and incident to which 
Shirley alludes in the dedication to The Opportunitie. Let us consider these 
things from his point of view. 

Shirley had decided to return to London. His prologues show that the 
theatre in Werburgh Street had been playing to small audiences, especi- 
ally latterly with the counter-attraction of soldiers drilling outside Dublin.+ 
Strafford’s absence from Dublin from September 1639 till the following 
March must have done the theatre no good, but his brief return (18 March 
to 3 April) and the meeting of the Irish Parliament during the same fort- 
night no doubt filled the town with people and brought the theatre a short 
period of renewed activity, lasting perhaps through Easter week. Henry 
Burnell’s Landgartha was apparently first performed on St. Patrick’s day 
1639/40,5 and Shirley’s recent comedy Rosania must also have been acted. 
But with prorogation and the Lord Lieutenant’s departure on Good 
Friday and the fading of the Easter holidays, Werburgh Street would seem 
to have reached a term. Shirley (and, I surmise, some of the actors) 
accepted an opportunity to quit Ireland. Perhaps he had already con- 

1 Strafforde’s Letters, 11., p. 406. 

2 Ibid., p. 410. 
3 A fair-weather crossing took twelve to fourteen hours ; cf. ibid., p. 431. 
4 Prologue to The Generall, Poems, ed. Armstrong, p. 30. 


5 The quarto (Dublin, 1641), sig. K1", states: ‘ ‘his Play was first Acted on S. 
Patricks day, 1639. with the allowance of the Master of Revels’ (Huntington copy). 
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tracted with the King’s Men to replace Massinger, who had died a year 
before, as chief dramatist of that company. Making hasty preparations, 
Shirley took his leave of Ireland, sailed in the ship of his friend Richard 
Owen, and arrived at Neston, port of Chester, about 16 April 1640. — 

In accordance with the new measures against Scotland, decided on 

about 24 March,? the Whelp had been ordered ‘to be at Dublin by the 8th 

. to stay the Return of the Pinnace, and both of them at after to fall 
down Northwards to Knockfergus [Carickfergus] to see to .. . the 
arresting of the Scotish Shipping in those Parts’.3 The ‘Pinnace’ returned 
to Dublin about the 12th with a change of plan. Then came that ‘returne 

.. from another Kingdome’ at a time when Shirley was to find The 
Opportunitie (1640) ‘emergent from the Presse’ ;4 and there ensued those 
‘services’, bringing ‘honour’ and requiring ‘faith and valour’, which called 
Owen ‘hence’ (from England) ‘against a rebellious enemy’ (Scotland). 
This all fits with the probability that Shirley was engaged with the Dublin 
theatre from 16 March till perhaps 11 April, and was thus free to return 
during the week of 12 April.* That the time was no later than April 1640 
the sequel will show. 

The tale of the Ninth Whelp has been interrupted. In due course the 
convoy appears to have proceeded north from Chester and awaited an 
opportunity to slip into Dumbarton harbour. One wonders whether there 
was an exchange of shots with Argyle’s ship. The news, when it t came, was 
doleful : 

Vpone the 11th of Maij, wonderfull heiche tempestuous wyndis, mervallous 


in Maij, quhairby sindrie persones deit, and ane lax fisher drount vpone the 
water of Done, and ane schip going with vittlis to Dumbartan lykuyss perishit.° 





Letters from Newcastle on 20 May related that ‘the Whelp and pinnace 
in the Irish Sea are cast away upon the coast of Scotland’ with ‘only six 
men saved . . .’7 The last resting place of the Ninth Whelp is no doubt 
shown by a requisition dated 25 March 1642 for ‘thes canon lying at the 
water of Clyde besyde Newwark, and quhilks were in the English ship 


* In March 1638/9; see G. E. Bentley, ‘Shakespeare’s Fellows’, TLS, 15 November 
1928, p. 856. Most accounts of Massinger wrongly give the date as 1640. 

2 Strafforde’s Letters, 11. 400. 

3 Ibid., p. 406. 

4 The printer Thomas Cotes seems to have dated play-quartos according to the legal 
=. Fletcher’s Wit without Money (dated 1639 for 1639/40) is a clear instance, among 
others. 

5 A further point of evidence is that on 28 April 1640 two of Shirley’s ‘Irish’ plays, 
St. Patrick for Ireland and The Constant Maid, were entered in the Stationers’ Register by 
Richard Whitaker. As all of Shirley’s plays published in the previous seven years (about 
nineteen) had been handled by William Cooke and/or Andrew Crooke, this notable 
change of publisher probably shows the dramatist in London in propria persona. See my 
forthcoming paper on pF casesAg s publishers. 

6 John Spalding, Memorialls of the Trubles in Scotland and in England: A. D. 1624- 
A. D. 1645, 1 tabasiesn, 1850), 269. 

7 CSPD, 1640, p. 189. 
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qukhilks wes cassin away there’.' Newark is just east of Port Glasgow, and 
the ruins of Newark Castle stand on a point of land within five miles of 
Dumbarton. 

How Captains Owen and Bartlett had fared seems not to have been 
known at once; but both names presently appear in the records again. 
Richard Owen, as captain of the Happy Entrance, guarded the Queen on 
her flight to Holland in February 1641/2,? and in 1643 he was appointed 
Rear Admiral of the Parliament’s navy and captain of the St. George.3 Two 
of his once-famed exploits, how in May 1644 in the Garland he chastized 
the Dutch,4 and in May 1647 in the Henrietta Maria he humbled the 
Swedes, have importance for the history of the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the seas. However, in the autumn of 1647 the Independents appear to 
have forced him out of his command, along with his Presbyterian superior, 
Vice-Admiral William Batten ;6 and his name does not occur thereafter in 
the navy lists. 

During the Civil War Shirley and Owen can hardly have maintained 
their friendship of Irish years, for they were on opposite sides in the 
struggle ; and, despite the words of the dedication, one doubts that this sea 
captain’s admiration for poetry and plays was such as to bring the two men 
much together in later years. Indirectly Owen must have furnished Shirley 
with various effective images of the sea which appear in plays of 1638 to 
1642. One is a moment’s elegy on the Ninth Whelp : 

Thus have I heard a tall ship has been wrack’d 

By some strange gust within the Bay . . .7 
But I know of nothing that definitely links their names from the time that 
Captain Richard Owen brought James Shirley safely home from Ireland 
about the middle of April 1640. 


* The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, ed. P. Hume Brown, 2nd s., VII 
Edin 


burgh, 1906), 230-31. 
2 CSPD, 1641-43, pp. 282-84; CSPV, 1642-43, p 
3 Granville Penn, Memorials . . . of Sir William Penn (London, 1833), I. 66. 


4 The Answer of the Commissioners of the Navie, to a Scandalous Pamphlet, Published by 
7 > ham Burrell (London, 1646), pp. 12-13; also Journals of the House of Lords, 
55 
5 Mentioned in the DNB under ‘Batten, — For the best account see HMC, 
13th Rpt., Portland MSS, 1 (London, 1891), 
6 John ‘Rushworth, Historical Collections, V at ed., London, 1721), 822. 
7 The Brothers, 11. i; ed. 1652, p. 21. 
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SHADWELL’S IMPACT UPON JOHN DRYDEN 


By R. Jack SMITH 


John Dryden lived in an age given to controversy. During his lifetime the 
shelves of London booksellers carried an interminable succession of argu- 
mentative pamphlets which bore the names of John Milton, Charles I, 
Samuel Butler, Sir William Temple, and a host of others both remembered 
and forgotten. Probably no man of his time quarrelled more frequently or 
at greater length than Dryden did. As he himself said at sixty: ‘More 
libels have been written against me, than almost any man now living’.* 
From November 1664 when the publication of the Dedication to The Rival 
Ladies began a long dispute with Sir Robert Howard, until March 1700 
when he spent the last few weeks of his life writing a prologue and epilogue 
in reply to his latest attackers, Sir Richard Blackmore and Jeremy Collier, 
Dryden was completely free from controversy for only a few scattered 
years. For over thirty-five years, nearly the whole span of his literary 
career, he gave a part of his attention and a part of his energy, year after 
year, to reading challenges and to writing replies. That his attitude toward 
his art, his values in criticism, and his very craftsmanship were consider- 
ably influenced by the impact of those controversies upon his mind has not, 
it seems to me, been properly emphasized. It is my purpose here to 
indicate the effect of that impact in so far as it can be seen in his contro- 
versy with Thomas Shadwell. 

The roll call of those who engaged Dryden in controversy runs: Sir 
Robert Howard, Thomas Shadwell, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Edward Ravenscroft, Elkanah Settle, Edward Stillingfleet, John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, Thomas Rymer, Sir Richard Blackmore, and Jeremy 
Collier.2 The choice of Shadwell from among that imposing number was 
not capricious. It is my conviction that anyone who looks carefully at 
Dryden’s controversies will thereafter view Shadwell foremost among 
Dryden’s adversaries. He brought more fresh considerations and more 
significant problems into the discussion, and he engaged Dryden’s atten- 
tion over a longer period of time than any other contender. It is a sign of 


' An Essay on Satire (1692). The Works of John Dryden, edited by Scott and Saintsbury 
(Edinburgh, 1882-93) xiii. 82-3. Hereafter referred to by S-S. 

* This list includes, of course, only those to whom Dryden replied. The list of those 
who attacked without reply is very much longer and may be found in Hugh Macdonald, 
John Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939). (Here- 
after referred to by Macdonald) I can scarcely indicate the extent of my indebtedness to this 
monumental work. Also valuable to me has been Mr. Macdonald’s “The Attacks on 
Dryden’, Essays and Studies, xxi (1936), 41-74. 

2 
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Dryden’s superb satirical skill, not of Shadwell’s insignificance, that the 
brilliance of MacFlecknoe has eclipsed this achievement. In this article I 
intend to show that Shadwell forced Dryden to consider and reconsider 
important literary issues, that he influenced Dryden’s critical judgments 
both directly and indirectly, and that several of his essays provide the only 
adequate context for reading MacFlecknoe and some of Dryden’s impor- 
tant criticism. 


I 


None of Dryden’s other controversies, excepting possibly the quarrel with 
Sir Robert Howard over the unities and rhyme in drama,' brought such 
significant literary problems into question as did his controversy with 
Thomas Shadwell. With Shadwell Dryden argued over the merits of the 
comedy of repartee and the comedy of humours, the right of an author to 
borrow from ancient and modern authors, the proper estimate of Ben 
Jonson, the rationale of the heroic tragedy, and the relative importance of 
pleasing the public and instructing it. Shadwell thus stirred Dryden into 
thinking about important aspects of his craft and prodded him into writing 
significant criticism we might otherwise not have had. It may be only 
imperfectly understood that Dryden’s position as a critic owes a great deal 
to his activities as a controversialist ; it is even less well known that part of 
that position rests upon essays written in direct reply to Shadwell. 

In the preface to his first play, The Sullen Lovers (1668), Shadwell 
unexpectedly levelled a three-fold attack upon Dryden. First, he assailed 
the heroic tragedy and the comedy of repartee, the two modes of drama 
with which Dryden had won recent and great success, while he simul- 
taneously endorsed the comedy of humours. In heroic tragedy, said 
Shadwell, ‘they strein Love and Honour to that Ridiculous height, that 
it becomes Burlesque’ ;? in contemporary comedy ‘the two chief persons 
are most commonly a Swearing, Drinking, Whoring, Ruffian for a Lover, 
and an impudent ill-bred tomrig for a Mistress’ ;3 but in the comedy cf 
humours one can make, as Ben Jonson did, ‘perfect Representations of 
Humane Life’.4 

Next Shadwell denounced ‘some’ who had been ‘so Insolent to say, 
that Ben Fohnson wrote his best Playes without Wit’.5 Here he was reply- 
ing directly to An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, published earlier in 1668, in 
which Dryden had delivered a moderate judgment of Jonson, saying once 

* For a convenient reprint of the texts of the Dryden-Howard controversy see D. D. 
Arundell, Dryden and Howard, 1664-68 (Cambridge, 1929). For a penetrating discussion 
of the issues of the controversy see C. V. Deane, Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic 
Play (Oxford, 1931). 


* The Works of Thomas Shadwell, edited by Montague Summers (London, 1927), i. 11- 
3 Summers, i. 11. 4 Summers, i. 11. 5 Summers, i. 11. 
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that ‘as he did not want imagination, so none ever said he had much to 
spare’, and again that ‘one cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it’. Shadwell’s motives for taking exception to this measured 
critique become clear in the light of his avowal that Jonson ‘is the man, of 
all the World, I most passionately admire for his Excellency in Dramma- 
tick-Poetry’.3 

Next Shadwell accused Dryden of plagiarism. He had himself borrowed 
from Moliére, admitted Shadwell : 
But I freely confess my Theft, and am asham’d on’t, though I have the example 
of some that never yet wrote Play without stealing most of it; and . . . at 
length, by continual ‘Thieving, reckon their stolne goods their own too . . .4 

In the Preface to An Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer (1671) 
Dryden replied directly to these three lines of attack. But before then 
Shadwell renewed his campaign against the reigning modes of drama by 
denouncing again the immorality of the comedy of repartee. In the Preface 
to The Royal Shepherdesse (1669) he complained against encouraging vice 
by bringing the Characters of debauch’d People upon the Stage, and making 
them pass for fine Gentlemen, who openly profess Swearing, Drinking, Whoring, 
breaking Windows, beating Constables, &c.5 
The creators of such characters plead that they are thus pleasing the 
people, said Shadwell, alluding to Dryden’s remark in the Defence of an 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) that “To please the people ought to be the 
poet’s aim’.6 But to this Shadwell answered : 
he that debases himself to think of nothing but pleasing the Rabble, loses the 
dignity of a Poet, and becomes as little as a Jugler, or a Rope-Dancer; who 
please more than he can do. . .7 
With this observation he had then attacked Dryden on four counts: for 
writing absurd tragedies and immoral comedies; for criticizing Ben 
Jonson ripen gal for plagiarizing ; for asserting that a poet’s aim is to 
please his public.® 

In the Preface to An Evening’s Love Dryden set to work answering 
Shadwell. First, he met the accusation that he had violated the ‘law of 


comedy’ by making ‘debauched persons . . . happy in the conclusion of 
my play’: 
* S-S, xv. 376. 2 S-S, xv. 396. 3 Summers, i. 11. 


¢ Summers, i i. 10. Dryden acknowledged this to be directed at him when, in the Preface 
to An Evening’s Love, he denied it after answering Shadwell’s other charges. S-S., iii. 
249-53. Perhaps Shadwell refers partly to Dryden’s reworking of old plays. See Alfred 
Harbage, ‘Elizabethan-Restoration Palimpsest’, M.L.R., xxxv (October 1940), 287-319. 

5 Summers, i. 100. 
; 3S. , li. 303. 7 Summers, i. 100. 

8 The direction of Shadwell’s remarks in these two prefaces seem to indicate that his 
quarrel with Dryden sprang from the rivalry he felt between his kind of play and Dryden’s 
kind. Dryden’s criticism of Jonson only intensified that rivalry. Certainly the origins of 
the controversy were not political as some scholars, following Malone, have asserted. 
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I answer, first, that I know no such law to have been constantly observed in 
comedy, either by the ancient or modern poets.* 

Then he drew up a distinction ‘betwixt the rules of comedy and tragedy’ : 
In tragedy, where the actions and persons are great, and the crimes horrid, the 
laws of justice are more strictly observed.* 

But in comedy ‘it is not so; for the chief end of it is divertisement and 
delight’ : 

For the persons in comedy are of a lower quality, the action is little, and the 
faults and vices are but the sallies of youth, and the frailities of human nature, 
and not premeditated crimes. 3 

Dryden had thus evolved a carefully established distinction between the 
morality of comedy and the morality of tragedy, a distinction which 
provided critical support for Restoration comedy throughout the rest of 
the century. He asserted this distinction in direct reply to Shadwell’s 
attacks on his comedies. 

From immorality in comedy Dryden turned to discuss the chief aims 
of the poet. Here he is to be seen not only put on the defensive by Shadwell 
but forced to retreat somewhat from a previous position. In concluding his 
debate with Sir Robert Howard over rhyme Dryden had seized upon 
Howard’s confession that he ‘had rather read good Verses, than either 
blank Verse or Prose’.s It was enough for him, said Dryden, ‘that he 
acknowledges he had rather read good verse than prose’ : 

I am satisfied if it cause delight ; for delight is the chief, if not the only, end of 
poesy: Instruction can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy only 
instructs as it delights. 5 

Later in the same essay he made the correlative statement that ‘To please 
the people ought to be the poet’s aim’. Shocked by this, Shadwell asserted 
that the ‘Office of a Poet is, Simul & jucunda, & idonea dicere vita’. 
Dryden’s reply in the Preface to An Evening’s Love reasserted his earlier 
views but reasserted them with modification. Leaning upon his newly- 
made distinction between the morality of comedy and tragedy, he limited 
his defence to comedy alone and declared that 

the business of the poet is to make you laugh: when he writes humour, he makes 
folly ridiculous; when wit, he moves you, if not always to laughter, yet to a 


t §-S, iii. 246-7. 2 S-S, iii. 248. 3 S-S, iii. 248-9. 

4 The Dramatic Works of Sir Robert Howard (Third Edition, 1722), sig. N10”. 

5 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy. S-S, ii. 295. Dryden’s statement that ‘delight 
is the chief, if not the only, end of poesy’ has so often been snatched from its context and 
used to demonstrate either the licentiousness of Restoration literature or the meanness of 
Dryden’s spirit that I should like to point out that the context provides two limitations of 
the remark: (1) Dryden is discussing dramatic poetry; (2) he declares instruction to be 
an end of poetry but asserts that it comes second to delight. A possibility for misreading 
lies in the ambiguous, ‘if not the only’, which logically must mean here ‘it is not the only’ 
because the rest of the sentence allows another ‘end’, to instruct. Quite possibly the 
ambiguity was deliberately provocative. 

6 $-S, ii. 303. 7 Preface to The Royal Shepherdesse. Summers, i. 100. 
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pleasure that is more noble . . . This being then established, that the first end 
of comedy is delight, and instruction only the second; it may reasonably be 
inferred, that comedy is not so much obliged to the punishment of faults which 
it represents, as tragedy." 

Two points arising from this reply, the influence of Shadwell upon 
Dryden’s criticism and the connection between Dryden’s inconsistencies 
and his controversies, will be discussed more fully later. Here we need 
only note that this discussion arose from Shadwell’s attack. 

When Dryden came to answer Shadwell’s remarks concerning Ben 
Jonson, he largely contented himself in this preface with rebuking him for 
misunderstanding his position and twitted him for imitating Jonson : 

I know I have been accused as an enemy of his writings ; but without any other 
reason, than that I do not admire him blindly, and without looking into his 
imperfections . . . I admire and applaud him where I ought: Those, who do 
more, do but value themselves in their admiration of him; and, by telling you 
they extol Ben Jonson’s way, would insinuate to you that they can practice it. 
For my part, I declare that I want judgment tc imitate him ; and should think it 
a great impudence in myself to attempt it. 

Later in their controversy Dryden returned to a discussion of Ben Jonson, 
and one can then observe a marked decline from his first position. 

Dryden tacitly acknowledged himself to be the target for Shadwell’s 
remarks on plagiarism when he fashioned a long reply in the Preface to 
An Evening’s Love : 

There is another crime with which I am charged . . . I am taxed with stealing 
all my plays, and that by some, who should be the last men from whom I would 
steal any part of them.3 

After repeating Charles II’s remark that he wished that those who ac- 
cused Dryden of stealing ‘would always steal him plays’ like his, he set to 
work. First, he admitted that he had taken ‘the foundation’ of ‘any story in 
a romance, novel, or foreign play’ he had liked : 

But it always cost me so much trouble to heighten it for our theatre . . . that 
when I had finished my play, it was like the hulk of Sir Francis Drake, so 
strangely altered, that there scarcely remained any plank of the timber which 
first built it. To witness this, I need go no farther than this play.¢ 

Then he recounted in frank detail where he got his materials ana what he 
added to them. He especially made it clear that his debt was no more than 
the ‘foundation’ : ‘I seldom use the wit and language’.’ In fact, in Dryden’s 
opinion, one might better take as plagiaries such poets as Virgil, Terence, 
Tasso, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, or even Ben Jonson,° all of 
whom either translated or borrowed from older poets.7 

! §-S, iii. 248-9. 2 S-S, iii. 243. 3 S-S, iii. 249-50. 

4 S-S, iii. 250. 5 S-S, iii. 251. 


® Such mention of Jonson is inevitable when Dryden is replying to Shadwell. 
7 S-S, iii. 251-2. 
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The ‘little critics’ who accused him of plagiarism, Dryden concluded, 
did so only because they did not properly understand the true work of a 
poet or the true graces of a poem, or that ‘the story is the least part of 
either’. To make that clear he enumerated the steps in the process of 
making a story ready for the English stage. To this detailed description of 
his working methods he added one of his illuminating analogies : 

But, in general, the employment of a poet is like that of a curious gunsmith, or 
watchmaker : the iron or silver is not his own ; but they are the least part of that 
which gives the value: the price lies wholly in the workmanship. 

Thus he concluded an admirable discussion of the fashioning of old 
materials into new art. Its authority with his contemporaries was probably 
considerable ; its value for the modern scholar who wishes either to know 
Dryden’s working methods or to examine a representative Restoration 
attitude toward poetry is apparent, One need only add that it is a product 
—with MacFlecknoe one of the finest—of his controversy with Shadwell. 

Three essays, Shadwell’s Preface to The Humourists (1671), Dryden’s 
Defence of the Epilogue (1672), and his Apology for Heroic Poetry (1677), 
largely complete the discussion of the four topics arising from Shadwell’s 
attacks.3 But the clean lines of argument became blurred in later discus- 
sion so that the respective merits of repartee and humours and the true 
evaluation of Ben Jonson became mingled into an argument over the use 
of wit and judgment in writing plays and the degree to which Jonson 
possessed those two qualities. In contending that Jonson was stronger in 
judgment than he was in wit Dryden had maintained that Jonson’s talent 
lay in making ‘men appear pleasantly ridiculous on the stage’ and that 
in this he needed not the acumen of wit but that of judgment. For the characters 
and representations of folly are only the effects of observation ; and observation 
is an effect of judgment.¢ 
This, Shadwell declared in the Preface to The Humourists, was absurd if 
Dryden meant that a writer of humours ‘needs but have a man sit to him, 
and have his words and actions taken’. Such a character, he said, in urging 
the necessity for art even in writing humours, would be ‘too dull a Fool, 
and must be helped out with a great deal of wit in the Author’.s What 


: ; 86, iii. — 
was a favourite accusation of quarrelling Restoration writers, 
Re RU: an of A Letter from a Gentleman (1668) caren, 159] had taunted 
Dryden in print with this charge before 1671. See Macdonald, p. 188 
3 At the same time the two playwrights maintained a steady sniping in their prologues 
and Wyjpeccisbaded canmely hye iy he emarngs he £2 in the Prologue to The 
Virtuoso 1676), counter-thrusts in the een to Limber (1678) and MacFlecknoe. 
Sneers at the heroic tragedies appear in the Epilogue to The Miser (1672), the Prologue to 
— (3675), and the Prologue and Epilogue to The Virtuoso (1676). Retaliating com- 
Jonsonian humours come in the Epilogue to II Conquest of Granada 
faa on MacFlecknoe, Shadwell again protested against ‘pleasing the people’ in the 
Prologue to The Lancashire Witches (1681). 
4 Preface to An Evening’s Love. S-5S, iii. 243-4. 5 Summers, i. 188. 
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ultimately became evident was that the antagonists held different defini- 
tions for ‘wit’, Shadwell holding it to be ‘the invention of remote and 
pleasant thoughts of what kind soever’,t and Dryden speaking of it as 
‘wit in the stricter sense, that is, sharpness of conceit’. For Shadwell, 
‘wit’ stood for the whole process of literary creation; for Dryden, it was 
but the part which enlivens the composition. 3 

Concerning his imitation of Jonson, Shadwell showed no inclination to 
compromise in the Preface to The Humourists; he replied directly to 
Dryden’s remark that it was impudent to do so: 
I cannot think it impudent in him, or any Man to endeavour to imitate Mr. 
Johnson, whom he confesses to have fewer failings than all the English Poets, 
which implies he was the most perfect, and best Poet; and why should we not 
endeavour to imitate him? . . . it would rather (in my opinion) seem impudence 
in me not to do it.4 
Nor was Shadwell willing to grant any deficiencies in his master’s wit : 


I cannot be of their opinion who think he wanted wit, I am sure, if he did, he 
was so far from being the most faultless, that he was the most faulty Poet of his 
time, but it may be answered, that his Writings were correct, though he wanted 
fire ; but I think flat and dull things are as incorrect, and shew as little Judgment 
inthe Author . . . [as] sprightly and mettled Nonsense does.5 
Though this displays Shadwell at work blunting the edges of Dryden’s 
terms with every blow, his bluster soon provoked Dryden into reply. 
Perhaps the very wrong-headedness of forcing ‘fewer failings’ to become 
‘most faultless’ and of twisting ‘correct’ to mean ‘good’ or ‘lively’ spurred 
Dryden into quick rebuttal. 

In the Defence of the Epilogue, published early in the following year, 
1672, he moved swiftly to a discussion of Jonson’s faults : 
As for Ben Jonson, I am loath to name him, because he is a most judicious writer ; 
yet he very often falls into these errors [of sense and language]: and I once more 
beg the reader’s pardon for accusing him of them. Only let him consider, that 
I live in an age where my least faults are severely censured ; and that I have no 
way left to extenuate my failings, but by showing as great in those we admire.® 
Then he delivered a pedantically minute criticism? which left Jonson at its 
close with only the ‘judgment’ for which he had been so highly praised in 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 

In the Preface to The Humourists, however, Shadwell had spoken 
warmly of Dryden, ‘my particular friend’, 
for whom I have a very great respect, and whose Writings I ene admis; 


* Summers, i. 188. 2 §-S, iv. 
3 In ‘An Account of the Ensuing Poem’, before Annus Mirabilis (1667) ‘teste declared 
that “Wit written is . . . the happy result of thought, or product of imagination’. S-S, 


ix. 96. Here he has chosen to use a narrower definition. 

4 Summers, i. 187. The reply follows Dryden’s remark so closely that one: imagines 
Shadwell with the book before him as he wrote. See above, p. 33. 

5 Summers, i. 187. 6 §-S, iv. 231. 7 This essay is discussed chéve fully datet. 
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and though I will not say his is the best way of Writing, yet, 1 am sure, his 
manner of Writing it is much the best that ever was." 
This new friendliness seems to break through momentarily in Dryden’s 
remarks on Jonson’s wit in the Defence : 
For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, he always writ properly, and as the 
character required ; and I will not contest farther with my friends, who call that 
wit : it being very certain, that even folly itself, well represented, is wit in a larger 
signification ; and that there is fancy, as well as judgment, in it, though not so 
much or noble:? 
Whether through friendship or force of argument, Shadwell had won his 
point, and ouly the stipulation that the wit in humours is not ‘so noble’ 
kept his victory from being complete. 

Confusion rather than logic characterizes Shadwell’s discussion of the 
poet’s aims in the Preface to The Humourists : 
I must take leave to dissent from those, who seem to insinuate that the ultimate 
end of a Poet is to delight, without correction or instruction: . . . I confess, a 
Poet ought to do all that he can, decently, to please, that so he may instruct.3 


Dryden apparently felt no need to reply to this dissent in which there is no 
dissent, because he did not return to the subject for several years.4 When 
he did, he reasserted his view with increased certainty and vehemence. 
Shadwell’s repeated attacks undoubtedly did much to entrench him in 
this position by forcing him to examine and strengthen his defences. 

Of the four topics which Shadwell’s attacking prefaces brought forth, 
one, the defence of heroic tragedy, remains to consider. In the Prologue and 
Preface to The Sullen Lovers Shadwell mocked the absurdities of those 
plays in which they ‘sigh and whine out passion’.s In the Prologue to 
Psyche (1675) he declared that his play contained ‘no thund’ring Raptures’ 
and that even if he could he would not ‘that way pursue’ : 

He’d ride unruly Fancy with a Bit, 
And keep within the bounds of Sense and Wit, 
Those bounds no boisterous Fustian will admit.® 


In the preface to that play he maintained that he took no pride in writing 
a rhyming play ; he would much prefer to write a Jonsonian comedy : 


Good Comedy requiring much more Wit and Judgment in the Writer, than any 
Rhyming unnatural Plays can do :7 


* Summers, i. 187. 

2 S-S, iv. 237. Though no one knows how this friendship came into being, Scott con- 
jectured that Devden, then well established in the theatre, did the younger man a favour. 
Soi. vii. 1 o n. 

3 Summers, i. + 

4 Preface to Tr and Cressida (1679). S-S, vi. 262; Dedication of Examen Poeticum 
(1693). 8-S, xii. 60. 

$ Summers, i i. 11, 13. 

6 Summers, ii. 281. Similar gibes appear in the Epilogue to The Miser (1672) and the 

Prologue and Epilogue to The Virtuoso (1676). 7 Summers, ii. 279. 
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When he came to answer Shadwell and other critics of the heroic plays 
in An Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence (1677),' Dryden’s tone 
was good-humoured and equable. He defended heroic tragedy with 
classical precedent. But, he declared, 

I write not this with the least intention to undervalue the other parts of poetry : 
for Comedy is both excellently instructive, and extremely pleasant ; satire lashes 
vice into reformation, and humour represents folly so as to render it ridiculous. 
Many of our present writers are eminent in both these kinds . . . but it is 
unjust, that they, who have not the least notion of heroic writing, should there- 
fore condemn the pleasure which others receive from it, because they cannot 
comprehend it.. . . Are all the flights of heroic poetry to be concluded bombast, 
unnatural, and mere madness, because they are not affected with their excel- 
lences 7? 

Certainly this appeal for a live-and-let-live agreement was directed in part 
at Shadwell. The allusion to the comedy of humours, which Shadwell had 
taken to be his province, and the echoing of his derisive phrases, ‘Rhyming 
unnatural Plays’ and ‘within the bounds of Sense and Wit’, both suggest it. 

With the Apology for Heroic Poetry the first phase of the Dryden- 
Shadwell controversy came to a close. For nine years Dryden had dis- 
cussed the urgent problems of the contemporary theatre with Shadwell, 
and during that time their discussion was serious and their attitudes re- 
spectful toward one another. In 1678 Dryden wrote MacFlecknoe, and that 
brilliant satire immediately overturned the basis of his relationship with 
Shadwell. In the light of the above discussion it must be apparent that in 
MacFlecknoe Dryden was not merely satirizing an insignificant play- 
wright of his acquaintance. He was designing a weapon to puncture an 
adversary’s ego. If Shadwell were as completely dull as MacFlecknoe has 
persuaded the world to believe for two centuries, one can hardly under- 
stand Dryden’s willingness to debate with him for nine years. For that 
length of time, at least, Dryden dealt with Shadwell as with a colleague, 
discussing the topics he raised, meeting in detail his objections, and 
compromising with him when he was bested. 


II 


When it has become apparent that Dryden wrote several essays in direct 
reply to Shadwell, it ought to become further apparent that Shadwell’s 
opinions influenced Dryden’s opinions. This has been briefly indicated 
once or twice above, but it needs a more detailed discussion. 
The clearest illustration of Shadwell’s influence on Dryden may be seen 
in the marked decline of Dryden’s critical estimate of Ben Jonson. Though 
' The earlier Essay on Heroic Plays (1672) is in the main a reply to The Rehearsal and a 


triumphant conclusion to the dispute with Howard. See S-S, iv. 23-5 ; S-S, iv. 18-19. 
+ S-S, v. 115-16. 
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the direction of Shadwell’s influence was negative, it is none the less 
visible. Between the writing of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) and 
Defence of the Epilogue, or An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age 
(1672) Dryden’s opinion of Jonson deteriorated substantially, and the 
expression of that change shows clearly that it was largely a reaction from 
Shadwell’s loud idolatry. 

In An Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden wrote a superbly balanced, 
delicately discriminating critique of Jonson. He honoured him for his 
learning and judgment : 

I think him the most learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever had." 
He praised him for knowing his own limitations : 


He managed his strength to more advantage than any who preceded him. You 
seldom find him making love in any of his scenes. . . . Humour was his proper 
sphere ; and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic people.* 


He lauded his knowledge and intelligent use of the classics : 


He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he bor- 
rowed boldly from them. . . . He invades authors like a monarch; and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him.3 


He acclaimed him as the first English preceptor of correct dramatic 
writing : 
as he has given us the most correct plays, so in the precepts which he has laid 


down in his Discoveries, we have as many and profitable rules for perfecting the 
stage as any wherewith the French can furnish us.4 


- On the other side of the scales he placed only Jonson’s limited wit (‘One 
cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it’)s and his 
laboured and latinized language : 


If there was any fault in his language, it was, that he weaved it too closely and 
laboriously, in his comedies especially: perhaps, too, he did a little too much 
Romanize our tongue . . . wherein, though he learnedly followed their lan- 
guage, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours.® 


With this he drew to a close a judgment so thoroughly fair that Ben 
Jonson himself might not have quarrelled with it. 

Shadwell’s explosive reply entirely ignored that fairness and seized only 
upon the insolence of saying that ‘Ben Jonson wrote his best Playes without 
Wit’. He ended with the avowal of his passionate admiration for Ben.’ 
This irrational, possessive attitude seems to have impelled Dryden to 


t S-S, xv. 346. 2 S-S, xv. 346-7. 
3 S-S, xv. 347. Dryden here echoes Thomas Carew’s poem, “To Ben Jonson’, ll. 
41-2: 
Nor think it theft if the rich spoils so torn 
From conquered authors be as trophies worn. 
4 8-S, xv. 348. 5 S-S, xv. 346. 6 $-S, xv. 347- 
7 Preface to The Sullen Lovers. Summers, i. 11. 
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disparage Jonson mischievously. He first did so in the Epilogue to II 
Conquest of Granada (1671): 

They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 

Have stili conformed their genius to their age. 

Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show, 

When men were dull, and conversation low. 

Then comedy was faultless, but ’twas coarse :* 


These lines, the first couplet aimed at Shadwell who sought to succeed 
on the stage by imitating the genius of another age, began the diminishing 
of Jonson’s virtues. His skill in representing the humours of ‘mechanic 
people’ has been yoked with dullness ; his laudably correct comedies have 
become coarse. 

In the Preface to An Evening’s Love Dryden went no further in de- 
nuding Jonson than to make more specific his criticism of Jonson’s wit: 
I would have more of the urbana, venusta, salsa, faceta, and the rest which 
Quintilian reckons up as the ornaments of wit ; and these are extremely wanting 
in Ben Jonson. 
But Shadwell’s reply in the Preface to The Humourists3 was quite as 
vigorous and as wrong-headed as his other remarks on Jonson, and 
Dryden seems to have been provoked into making a thorough rebuttal in 
the essay which purported to be a defence of the Epilogue to II Conquest 
of Granada.4 

Following an apology for accusing Jonson, ‘a most judicious writer’, of 
errors of sense and language, he proceeded to make a searchingly minute 
criticism of Jonson’s writing, picking apart brief passages, commenting on 
word-order, prepositions at the end of sentences, ‘one’ used in the plural, 
and other such pedantries. Then he turned to Jonson’s material : 
In these low characters of vice and folly, lay the excellency of that inimitable 
writer ;5 who, when at any time he aimed at wit in the stricter sense, that is, 


sharpness of conceit, was forced either to borrow from the ancients, . . . or, 
when he trusted himself alone, often fell into meanness of expression.® 


Thus girded against unreasonable enthusiasm Dryden ended his preface 
with a plea for moderation in an attitude toward Jonson and his con- 
temporaries : 


' S-S, iv. 224. This has been called ‘an unfortunate epilogue’, but it can be called that 
only from an historical and somewhat sentimental point of view. Dryden’s attitude was 
certainly a healthful one for contemporary drama. 

2 S-S, iii. 244-5. 

3 See above, p. 35. 

4 From whom Dryden was defending his epilogue is a mystery. Shadwell made no 
printed attack and none of the pamphlets listed in Macdonald within the twelve months 
between the play’s first performance and the publication of the Defence attack the epi- 
logue. (Macdonald, pp. 191~7.) The attacking pamphlets may have been lost ; the attacks 
perhaps were verbal ; or possibly Dryden seized upon a ‘defence’ as an excuse. 

5 Note the barb for Shadwell in ‘inimitable writer’. 6 §-S, iv. 237. 
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Let us ascribe to Jonson, the height and accuracy of judgment in the ordering of 
his plots, his choice of characters, and maintaining what he had chosen to the 
end: But let us not think him a perfect pattern of imitation, except it be in 
humour; . . . And for humour itself, the poets of this age will be more wary 
than to imitate the meanness of his persons. . . . To conclude all, let us render 
to our predecessors what is their due, without confining ourselves to a servile 
imitation of all they writ ; and, without assuming to ourselves the title of better 
poets, let us ascribe to the gallantry and civility of our age the advantage which 
we have above them, and, to our knowledge of the customs and manners of it, 
the happiness we have to please beyond them." 


Two aspects of this sane and healthy discussion of literary predecessors 
point it straight at Shadwell : the plea that Jonson (that ‘inimitable writer’) 
be not thought ‘a perfect pattern of imitation’ and the warning that 
contemporary poets should be ‘more wary than to imitate the meanness of 
his persons’. 

The essay is more important, however, in revealing that Dryden had 
been pushed far from his original estimate of Jonson by Shadwell’s 
idolatry. The faults of Jonson’s language, once only Latinity and labori- 
ousness, have become grammatical errors and ‘meanness of expression’ ; 
the penchant for ‘mechanic people’ has become an interest in ‘low charac- 
ters of vice and folly’; and those bold berrowings from the classics which 
Dryden once called ‘only victory in him’ have become devices to which he 
was forced. To these new opinions must be added the new-found qualities 
of coarseness and dullness in Jonson’s comedies, which the Epilogue to II 
Conquest of Granada had pointed out. What is left to Jonson after all this is 
his ‘height and accuracy of judgment’, and he remained for Dryden ‘the 
most judicious of poets’. His other excellences Dryden had stripped away 
in an effort to destroy Shadwell’s persistent and vociferous idolatry. 


At one other point Shadwell can be clearly seen changing Dryden’s © 


opinion, this time concerning methods of translation. While defending 
translation by paraphrase? in the Preface to Sylva: The Second Miscel- 
lany (1685) Dryden denied that he had added to Lucretius and Virgil : 

I desire the false critics would not always think, that those thoughts are wholly 
mine, but that either they are secretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from 


him ; or at least . . . that my own is of a piece with his, and that if he were 
living, and an Englishman, they are such as he would probably have written.3 


In so doing he was following, as he announced, the translating methods of 
Waller. Shadwell, one need hardly say, followed Jonson’s methods, and 
these demanded literal fidelity to the original. Shadwell was therefore 
firmly opposed to Dryden’s translations and to his views concerning them. 

* S-S, iv. 242-3. 

2 den discussed this and other methods of translation at length in the Preface to 
Ovid’s Epistles (1680). S-S, xii. 16-24. 

3 §-S, xii. 282-3. 
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His scorn of Dryden’s remarks on translation was stated in his Preface 
to The Tenth Satire of Fuvenal (1687) : 
| will not say as a Cock Translator does of Lucretius and Virgil, that he has added 
nothing but what he is confident the Authors would themselves were they now 
Living, by which arrogant saying he would insinuate that his Genius is much like 
theirs, or equal with them." 

And he made clear his objection to the paraphrases, especially to the sub- 
stitution of English manners and customs: 

I have not endeavour’d to make it an English Poem, nor to fit it to our Customes 
and Manners, but to retain the Roman ones. . . . For I have observ’d in all 
Paraphrases upon the Greek and Roman Authors of the first Rank, the Strength 
and Spirit of them is deaded, and in some quite lost.? 

Dryden was convinced of the superiority of his method of translation, 
and Shadwell’s attack did not upset his conviction. But it did swing him 
around slightly as this passage of compromise in An Essay on Satire (1692) 
reveals : 

If sometimes any of us (and it is but seldom) make [Juvenal] express the customs 
and manners of our native country rather than of Rome, it is, either when there 
was some kind of. analogy betwixt their customs and ours, or when, to make him 
more easy to vulgar understandings, we give him those manners which are 
familiar to us. But I defend not this innovation, it is enough if I can excuse it. 
For to speak sincerely, the manners of nations and ages are not to be confounded ; 
we should either make them English, or leave them Roman.3 

That Dryden should attempt to make Juvenal ‘speak that kind of English, 
which he should have spoken had he lived in England, and had written to 
his age’ (as an earlier sentence runs)+ and that he should then draw back 
from Anglicizing Roman customs makes for a curious compromise which 
can be understood only in terms of Shadwell’s attack. This strange con- 
cession represents a noteworthy, if minor, victory by Shadwell over Dryden, 
the chief translator of his time. 

The change in Dryden’s estimate of Jonson and the compromise on 
translating methods represent rare occasions when Shadwell’s influence 
can be clearly seen. But that Shadwell was also influential over Dryden in 
less grossly visible ways can hardly be doubted. He engaged a part of 
Dryden’s serious attention for nine or more years and that required on 
Dryden’s part a series of adjustments which went into moulding his 
mature critical opinions. It involved, as we have seen, the subjection to 
scrutiny of his methods of craftsmanship, the clarification of his ideas on 
the morality of poetry and drama, the elucidation of his attitude toward 
predecessors, and other similar matters. It sometimes had the effect of 

* Summers, v. 293. This is strikingly like Dryden’s rebuke to Shadwell for presuming 


to imitate Jonson. See above, p. 33. 


2 Summers, v. 293. 3 S-S, xiii. 122. 4 S-S, xiii. 122. 
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entrenching him in an opinion ; it occasionally caused him to modify one. 
It may even have involved the serious adoption of a lightly dropped notion 
which Shadwell had singled out for scorn. At the very least, Shadwell’s 
influence for a time was such that it dictated the subjects of Dryden’s 
prefaces, the connection of ideas, and sometimes the very choice of words. 


Il 


After dealing squarely with Dryden and Shadwell’s controversy one 
cannot escape the conclusion that a thorough knowledge of the controversy 
provides the only adequate context for reading MacFlecknoe and several 
of Dryden’s important prefaces. Yet the editors of Dryden have not had 
that knowledge. W. P. Ker’s edition of the Essays, for forty years con- 
sidered standard, contains no mention of Shadwell anywhere. In neither 
the introductions nor the notes to the Preface to An Evening’s Love and the 
Defence of the Epilogue, two essays in which Dryden was replying directly 
and almost solely to arguments previously advanced by Shadwell, is he 
mentioned ; and his name does not appear in the index to the two volumes, 
The assumption of Dryden’s editor apparently was that the Essays repre- 
sented the cool considered judgment of the critic writing within his study. 
And yet these two essays in particular (and indeed much of Dryden’s 
criticism) are not pure criticism; they are one-half of an argument and 
must properly be read within that context.’ To read Dryden’s reply with- 
out having read Shadwell’s attack is like hearing only half of a telephone 
conversation. Besides, it carries with it the unwarranted assumption that 
an olympian detachment enabled Dryden to forgo an effective argument 
in order to remain critically sound. 

In two respects the Dryden—Shadwell controversy provides essential 
context : as background for annotation of the text, and as the only basis for 
understanding Dryden’s critical positions. Examples of the first of these 
come readily to the hand. When in the Preface to An Evening’s Love 
Dryden inveighs against imitating Ben Jonson, it should be made clear to 
the reader that he is replying to Shadwell, not merely indulging in inexplic- 
able caprice. When he uses the phrase, ‘debauched persons’, in the same 
essay, the reader should be informed that his choice rests upon Shadwell’s 
“debauched People’. When he sets out to write an essay on the Dramatic 
Poetry of the Last Age, spends the largest part of it disclosing the short- 
comings of Ben Jonson, and ends with a warning against imitating him, 
the reader ought to know that the essay rests firmly within a web of argu- 
ment which extends through two previous essays by Dryden and two by 

* This point is made concerning the Preface to All for Love by F. L. Huntley, ‘Dryden, 


Rochester, and the Eighth Satire of Juvenal’, P.Q., xviii (July 1939), 269-84. My own 
investigations have convinced me that this is true of the greatest part of Dryden’s criticism. 
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Shadwell. MacFlecknoe also provides examples. Flecknoe’s choice of 
Shadwell to ‘wage immortal war with wit’ loses much of its meaning unless 
one knows that behind that choice stretches a long argument over ‘wit and 
judgment’, the lack of wit in Jonson, and an attack and defence of the wit 
in comedies of repartee. In Dryden’s eyes Shadwell had been waging war 
with wit for fourteen years before the publication of MacFlecknoe. The 
comments in the poem upon plagiarism and upon Shadwell’s imitation of 
Jonson! are, as we have seen, neither gratuitous insults nor statements of 
fact. They are merely the latest phase of a long disagreement on those 
subjects. 

For understanding Dryden’s true critical position with respect to Ben 
Jonson the controversy with Shadwell provides the only adequate context. 
After seeing how Dryden arrived at the position stated in the Defence of the 
Epilogue, one is justified in taking the critique in An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy as sounder, truer criticism of Jonson.? That is not, however, to 
impugn the sincerity of the Defence. No doubt Dryden expressed his 
sincere convictions in the later essay, but they were convictions moulded 
by Shadwellian pressure. 

Much has been made of Dryden’s critical inconsistency, and several 
means of dealing with it have been proposed.3 The problem is not a simple 
one because the causes of Dryden’s inconsistency are complex, resting as 
they do upon his philosophical skepticism, his temperamental gift for 
reversing a decision without feeling undue humility, and his response to 
the continual stress and sway of his controversies. No simple solution will 
serve, therefore, and any solution which ignores the third of these factors 
is necessarily faulty. Anyone seeking to analyse Dryden’s criticism must 
have a thorough knowledge of the arguments being met in any given essay 
and must systematically examine all Dryden’s other remarks on the same 
subject.4 Only by this method can one separate the sounder positions from 
the temporary expedients adopted by Dryden in a steady series of con- 
troversies. 

One can apply this method to a phase of the quarrel with Shadwell. In 

* See ll. 163-4, 183-4, 171-82. 

2 It should be remembered, however, that An Essay is not ‘pure criticism’ throughout. 
Quite apart from the caution the dialogue form imposes upon one seeking Dryden’s views 
there, it must also be borne in mind that the essay forms a part of the controversy with Sir 
Robert Howard. 

3 One proposal is that we divide the essays into the ‘purely critical’ and the ‘utilitarian’ 
and thereafter use only the former. J. H. Smith, ‘Dryden’s Critical Temper’, Washington 
University Studies, Humanistic Series, xii (April 1925), 201-20. Doing this would limit 
one to scraps and tag ends of Dryden’s work. Another proposal is to adopt the view that 
‘Dryden had no fixed critical principles’, believing only in criticism of poets by poets. 
George Williamson, ‘Dryden as Critic’, The University of California Chronicle, xxxii 
(January 1930), 71-6. This seems to me unnecessary simplification. 


4 This is a task I intend to perform, when time permits, in a long study of Dryden’s 
criticism. 
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1668 Dryden sought to end his dispute with Howard with the observa- 
tions that ‘delight is the chief, if not the only, end of poesy’ and “To please 
the people ought to be the poet’s aim’. But in 1671, while answering 
Shadwell’s joint attack on these views and on the immorality of his come- 
dies, he drew up a distinction which excluded tragedy from this freedom. 
In tragedy, he said, ‘the laws of justice are more strictly observed. . . . but 
in comedy it is not so; for the chief end of it is divertisement and delight’. 
Now his first statement came at the end of a dispute over tragi-comedy, 
and in context it certainly includes tragedy within its scope. Here under 
Shadwell’s fire he has limited his position severely. But in the Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida (1679) he returned to the broader view: “To instruct 
delightfully is the general end of all poetry’.3 And in the Dedication to 
Examen Poeticum (1693) he asserted it strongly and specifically : 

I dare establish it for a rule of practice on the stage, that we are bound to please 
those whom we pretend to entertain; and that at any price, religion and good 
manners only excepted.‘ 

There can be no doubt in this instance, then, that the view maintained in 
the Preface to An Evening’s Love was a temporary expedient. Certainly 
Dryden’s sincerest view was that the stage is at all times primarily obliged 
to entertain, ‘to please’, its clientele. The declarations both before and after 
the 1671 preface, together with our knowledge of the conditions under 
which it was written, make that very certain. 

Here is an instrument, then, which offers a more accurate understand- 
ing of Dryden’s criticism. The intellectual climate in which Dryden lived 
and wrote has been carefully described in Louis I. Bredvold’s Intellectual 
Milieu of Fohn Dryden. What we need, however, to supplement that 
admirable study is a thorough and specific knowledge of the storms and 
squalls which were a part of that climate. With that knowledge we shall be 
able, as we have been in the controversy with Shadwell, to trace with more 
certainty the origins and to weigh more accurately the validity of Dryden’s 
critical opinions. 


* Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy. S-S, ii. 295, 303. 
2 Preface to An Evening’s Love. S-S, iii. 248. 


3 S-S, vi. 262. 

4 S-S, xii. 60. The extent to which Dryden succeeded in establishing this view among 
Restoration p ights may be seen in George Farquhar’s paraphrase of this : 
*To make the Instructive, you must make the Story diverting [for all of 


ries 2 oe Oats ate So Mie best, cant with most Applause, writes the best Comedy, 
let him do it by what Rules he pleases, so they be not offensive to Religion and good 


Manners’. ‘A Discourse upon Comedy’ in Love and Business (London, 1702), pp. 142-3. 
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‘CANDOUR’ IN XVIIitx-CENTURY SATIRE 


By Mary Carre RANDOLPH 


One of the curious minor phenomena of eighteenth-century English satire 
is the sudden, very general popularity of the word ‘candour’. Coming 
apparently from nowhere, it presently appears everywhere—in satiric 
prologues, satiric novels, satiric dramas, formal and informal satires. As 
a critical term of increasing significance, it runs through score upon score 
of middle and late eighteenth-century satires. Varied and bedecked in a thou- 
sand artful ways in preface, invocation, and epistle dedicatory, the satirist’s 
appeal to his readers’ ‘candour’ apparently became as fixed and con- 
ventional a part of later eighteenth-century satiric pieces as was the 
Defiance to Envy in the verse satire of the Renaissance. Likewise, in the 
nature of things, the reader-critics’ accusation that a satirist lacked 
‘candour’ became conventional, too. The career of the word ‘candour’ in 
its association with Satire is examined here because the decay of the genus 
Satire is so faithfully mirrored in the deterioration of this single critical 
term. 


I 


‘Candour’ and ‘candid’ were not, of course, native Anglo-Saxon words 
at all, nor even early borrowings, but seventeenth-century importations 
into the English language from Latin (‘candor’, dazzling whiteness or 
brightness) and French (‘candide’, white, glistening). The O.£.D. does 
not record any use of the anglicized word ‘candour’ in its original meaning 
of whiteness before 1610 and lists 1653 as the date of its first English use 
by Izaak Walton in the now obsolete secondary sense of sweetness of 
temper or kindness,? the meaning with which we are concerned here 
because it was evidently the primary one in certain decades of the eigh- 
teenth century and because it was that meaning which eighteenth-century 
satirists seized on, utilized, and distorted out of all recognition. A glance at 
various eighteenth-century dictionaries reveals how quickly the pendant 
meaning, ‘sweetness of temper’, assumed first place in the lexicons of the 
time. Thomas Blount’s Glossographia : or a Dictionary interpreting the Hard 


* The O.E.D. notes that ‘candid’ does not appear in Shakespeare, the Bible, Cotgrave, 
or the 1623 Cockeram and concludes that it was probably derived immediately from the 
French ‘candide’. 

2 ‘If he [the Reader] bring not candour to the reading of this Discourse, he shall both 
injure me, and possibly himself too, by too many Criticisms’ (“To the Reader of this 
Discourse,’ prefatory to The Compleat Angler . . . (London, 1653], Sig. A6). 
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Words (London, 1670, 3rd ed.) records ‘candour’ as meaning ‘purity, 
sincerity, without craft or malice’. Nathaniel Bailey’s An Universal Ety- 
mological Dictionary (London, 1728, 4th ed.) declares that ‘candour’ means 


“‘Innocency, Sincerity, Plain-dealing, Uprightness, Courtesy’. Samuel | 


Johnson’s A Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1755) lists the 
meanings of ‘candour’ as ‘sweetness of temper, purity of mind, openness, 
ingenuity, kindness’; and Johnson’s definition was dutifully repeated 
verbatim in almost all the lesser dictionaries of the eighteenth century.' 


II 


In the late seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century, ‘candour’ 
and ‘candid’ were used conventionally, and, I think, honestly, by many 
writers to mean only an exaggerated kindness or an innocent leniency of 
judgment. Like Izaak Walton, a thousand hopeful authors plead for 
‘candour’ on the part of their prospective readers. A petition for ‘candour’ 
was simply a polite social bow to a literate public, no more, no less. John 
Dryden writes, for instance, in ‘An Account of the Ensuing Poem in a 
Letter to the Honorable Sir Robert Howard’, prefatory to Annus Mirabilis 
(1666) : ‘I will not farther bribe your candour or the reader’s. . . . Your 
candour in pardoning my errors may make you more remiss in correcting 
them’; and Charles Gildon, in the vanguard of whole legions of authors, 
pleads in his ‘Preface’ to The Complete Art of Poetry (1718) that ‘the 
candid reader will excuse several Errors of the Press’.2 So common were 
these petitions that Dr. Johnson wrote with pardonable pride in the 
‘Preface’ to the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1738: “The usual design of 
addresses of this sort is to implore the candour of the publick: we have 
always had the more pleasing province of returning thanks’; but the next 
year, it was unfortunately necessary for even the Doctor to publish ‘An 
Appeal to the Publick’ in behalf of the Gentleman’s Magazine against the 
vituperations of the Craftsman and Common-Sense: ‘We have a higher 
opinion of the candour of our readers’, wrote Johnson placatingly, ‘than to 
believe they will condemn us without examination’ .3 

On the surface, all of this seems fair and innocent enough although one 
may perhaps wonder a little at these Augustan authors’ unbounded con- 
fidence in their readers’ perpetual mellowness of mind. ‘Candour’, however, 
that is to say, that artificial kindness of the sort which was mostly ‘a candy 
deal of courtesy’, seems very early to have advanced high up in the roll-call 


* The meaning, ‘openness and frank judiciality of mind’, which we now associate 
with ‘candour’, ‘was used also in the eighteenth century, it should be noted ; but 
it was then definitely a minor meaning and very rarely associated with Satire. 
2 London, 1718, 2 vols., I, Sig. ag’. 
a J The wes of Samuel Johnson (Literary Club Edition, Troy, New York, 1903, 16 vols.) 
» 300; 
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of eighteenth-century ‘virtues’, admired and bespoken everywhere. ‘I 
must confess’, wrote Lewis Theobald in the Censor (No. 39, Saturday, 
19 January 1717), ‘I have a particular Veneration for Candour in all Com- 
positions, it is a Quality which recommends our other virtues to the 
World, and extenuates our Failings. I have often been pleas’d with this 
Mitigation when I have heard a Man tax’d of some Faults, that yet-—He’s 
avery good-natur’d Man; I never knew him give anybody a bad Word’ .* 

Everywhere one might hear the praises of ‘Pure native Truth and 
Candour of the Mind’, on stage and off, in the essay-journals, in the 
novels, in all the political literature of the times. 

*Tis not enough, Taste, Judgment, Learning join ; 
In all you speak, let Truth and Candour shine, 

sang Pope in full choir with other critic-voices.? ‘Candour’ became a 
sine qua non in politics, too, or at least so Corbyn Morris prophesied in the 
fawning, long drawn-out ‘Dedication’ to the Right Honorable Earl of 
Orford, prefixed to An Essay towards fixing the True Standards of Wit, 
Humour, Raillery, and Ridicule (London, 1744, p. ix): 

Hereafter no Arrogance, or insolent Pride, or overbearing Exertion of 

Authority, will be endured in a British Minister. Humility, Moderation, and 

Candour, will from hence be demanded in every Instance of his Conduct. . 

The Picture of your Lordship will be then held to his View.3 
‘Candour’ was likewise a domestic virtue of great price to be sought for 
and cherished in one’s friends. The author [Richard Glover?] of Modern 
Virtue. A Satire (London, 1746), one of the numerous satirical apologia in 
English modelled on the classical pattern,4 invokes the advice and judg- 
ment of a friend 

. . whose virtues are my pride, 
Whose candour soothes me, while . . . [his] precepts guide.’ 

and the author of The Church Yard: A Satirical Poem (London, 1739, 
p. 17) even suggests : 


. . let a Sculpture round his tomb declare. 
That Virtue, Candour, Innocence lies there.® 


' Vol. II (London, 1717), pp. 60-61. 

2 An Essay on Criticism (written, 1709; published, 1711), Pt. III, ll. 3-4. Cf. also 
Pope’s lines, ‘Laugh where we must, be candid where we can;/ But vindicate the ways of 
God to Man’ (Essay on Man [1733-1734], Epistle I, Il. 15-16). 

3 Note also the lines exhorting Walpole, ‘At home to hear with Candour every Suit, / 
Refuse with Grace, or not deny the Fruit’ (An Essay on the Vicious Bent and Taste of the 
Times. In an Epistle to the Right Honorable Sir Robert Walpole. . . . (London, 1737], 
p. 6); and Edward Burnaby Greene in The Politician (London, 1766), Pe 19: ‘On Candor’s 
Basis build th’ exalted Plan,/ And Crown at once the Minister, an 

4 See Lucius Rogers Shero, ‘The Satirist’s Apologia’, Classical ‘Studies, Series II, 
University of Wisconsin Studies (Madison, Wis., 1922), pp. 148-167 

5 In A Collection of Poems in Four Volumes. By Several f Hands (Pearch’ s Supplement to 
Dodsley), London, 1783, IV, 76. 


* A contributor to Notes and Queries, 11th Ser., Vol. VIII (1913), p. 27, cites this 
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‘Candour’, it may be fairly said, had joined Wit and Taste to form a 
triumvirate of urbane virtues in the English honnéte homme or ‘good man’ 
of the eighteenth century." 

But let us see to what account the satirists turned so popular a term and 
so brittle a ‘virtue’. One of the shrewdest and most constant characteristics 
of Satire, of course, is that it always quickly turns to its own highly 
specialized ends whatever materials lie most obviously waiting and ready 
at hand—words, people, things, ideas, happenings, circumstances. Here 
was a word whose meanings were still vague and shifting, one which was 
being currently and widely used as a term of ingratiation. It would have 
been strange indeed if Satire, then the most powerful and flourishing 
genre in English literature, had not seized upon the manifest possibilities 
of ‘candour’ in the early decades of the eighteenth century. 

And so Satire did. Jonathan Swift uses ‘candour’ and ‘candid’ defen- 
sively some half-dozen times in “The Author’s Apology’ of 3 June 1709 
included in the fifth or 1710 edition of A Tale of a Tub (1696; pub. May, 
1704): 

. . « he [the author] desires to be answerable no farther than he is guilty, and 

that his Faults may not be multiply’d by the ignorant, the unnatural, and un- 

charitable Applications of those who have neither Candor to suppose good 

Meanings, nor Palate to distinguish true Ones. . . . Had the Author's 

Intentions met with a more candid Interpretation from some whom out of 


coieen of Leonard Crafts (d. 10 July 1752, aged twenty-three) in Heston Churchyard, 


iddlesex : 
Leonard had candour, honesty, good nature 
Unbounded Friendship, quite unmixed with Satyr 
Yet so indifferent as to worldly pelf 
He was a friend to all but not himself. 
' The author [James Miller?] of Seasonable Reproof, A Satire, in the Manner of Horace 
- » (London, 1735, p. 9) ironically describes the ‘Great and Good’ Lord Decies as 


having 
Wit which is strange! with Sense and Candour join’d, 
Taste unaffected ; Knowledge unconfin’d 
Politeness to Sincerity allied, 
And Frankness guarded by a gen’rous Pride, 
A Breast, where all the social Virtues reign. 
hgh e remarks in The Epilogue to the Satires (In ‘Two Dialogues, 1738) Dialogue 
, I.70-73: 
Ev’n in a Bishop I can spy desert; 
Secker is decent, Rundle has a heart, 
Manners with candour are to Benson given, 
To Berkley, ev’ry virtue under Heaven. 
Cf. also The Free-Thinker, No. 131 (Monday, 22 June 1719); The Art of Scribling, 
Address’d to All the Scriblers of the Age. By Scriblerus Maximus (London, 1733, p. 16); 
Satirical and Panegyrical Instructions to Mr. William Hogarth, Painter, on Admiral 
a ee ee eee ane Dee aay By 4. Marvell, , Junior [perud 
ag og 1740, Pp. 19); Lyeam geome Lyttleton, Observations on the Life of Cicero (1741), 
hs of Lyttleton (London, 1775, Richard Ben 


in The Works 3rd ed.), I, ai 
ponies, Patriotism ock-Heroic. In Five Cantos (London, 1763), to II, il. 139-40; 
William and Ode to Independency in Poems by William ‘ason, M.A. (London, 
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Respect he forbears to name, he might have been encouraged to an Examina- 
tion of Books written by some of those Authors above-described. . . . The 
Answerer . . . forces Interpretations which never once entered into the 
Writer’s Head, nor will he is sure into that of any reader of Taste and Candor. 

. And thus much for this discreet, candid, pious, and ingenious Answerer.* 


and again in Section I of the ‘Introduction’ to A Tale of a Tub: 


I am assured from the Reader’s Candor, that the brief Specimen I have given, 
will easily clear all the rest of our Society’s Productions from an Aspersion 
grown, it is manifest, out of Envy and Ignorance.* 


Here is the argument that is to become staple goods with eighteenth- 
century satirists, 7.e., that any reader of ‘taste and Candour’ would not err 
$0 grievously as to criticize unfavourably or to ‘misinterpret’ it. Such 
critics were, of course, immediately labelled as displaying envy and ignor- 
ance, the plebeian opposites of ‘taste and candour’, and dismissed ignomi- 
niously. But already, in 1696, we may note that Swift was poking fun at the 
‘candid reader’ : 


. my Friends will never trust me alone, without a solemn Promise, to vent 
my Speculations in this, or the like manner, for the universal Benefit of Human 
kind; which, perhaps, the gentle, courteous, and candid Reader, brimful of 
that Modern Charity and Tenderness usually annexed to his Office, will be 
very hardly persuaded to believe.;3 


Listen also to Pope’s professional protest in the Post-Man of 28-31 July 
1716 (republished three days later in the Evening Post of 2 August) : 


Whereas there have been publish’d in my Name, certain scandalous Libels, 
which I hope no Person of Candor would have thought me capable of, I am 
sorry to find myself obliged to declare, that no Genuine Piece of mine has been 
printed by any but Mr Weave and Mr. Lintott.4 


Like Swift, Pope nearly always uses the word as a sop or opiate tossed out 
to quiet a barking critic who has not yet learned that he should be ‘by 
candour only biass’d’. ‘I would have some of them know’, says Pope, in the 
‘Advertisement’ to An Epistle from Mr. Pope, to Dr. Arbuthnot (London, 


' A Tale of a Tub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1920), pp. 4-5, 
12, 16. Defoe had written sharply in Review No. 35 (Tuesday, 4 July 1704): “This Paper 
is Writ to Men of Candor and Charity, and those that have neither who can Write to 
please them!’ (Defoe’s Review Reproduced from the Original Editions . . . by Arthur W. 
Val (New York, The Facsimile Text Society, 1938, 22 vols.], Facsimile Book 2 of 

ol. I, p. 155). 

> Ed. cit. 71. Swift uses the word again in a different sense in Section V, ‘A Digres- 
sion in the pS heck Kind :’ ‘Having thus paid my due Deference and Acknowledgment to 
an establish’d Custom of our newest Authors by a long Digression unsought for, and an 
universal Censure unprovoked ; By forcing into the Light, with much Pains and Dexterity, 
my own Excellencies and other Men’s Defaults, with great Justice to my self and Candor 
to them, I now happily resume my Subject, to the Infinite Satisfaction both of the Reader 
2 the Ey noord (p. 132). 
, Section IX, ‘A Digression concerning the Original, the Use, and Improvement 
of Madness’ in a Commonwealth’, p. 180. 

4 Noted by Norman Ault, ‘New Light on Pope’, R.Z.S., XVIII (1942), 441; and 
George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 181. 
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1734), ‘it was owing to the Request of the learned and candid Friend to 
whom it is inscribed, that I make not as free use of theirs [#.e., names] as 
they have done of mine’. That Pope knew contemporary ‘candour’ for 
what it was, he makes quite clear in the following lines from The First 
Epistle of the First Book of Horace Imitated (London, 1738). Sometimes, 
he says in effect, he blows with any wind in order to arrive at his destina- 
tion : 

Sometimes, with Aristippis, or St. Paul 

Indulge my Candor, and grow all to all, 

Back to my native Moderation slide, 

And win my way by yielding to the tyde. 

[ll. 31-4] 

Bernard Mandeville, too, uses the word as a sort of protective coloura- 
tion. After the universal tempest roused by ‘that wickedest cleverest book 
in the English language’, The Fable of the Bees . . . (London, 1715), 
Mandeville in 1729 had returned to its defence in Part II. He argues his 
case in ‘The Preface’: ‘. . . that a considerable part of Mankind have a 
great Resemblance to the Picture I have been drawing, I appeal to every 
knowing and candid Reader’ ;' and then he remarks in highly mollifying 
manner : 

I should not wonder to see Men of Candor, as well as good Sense, find fault 

with the Manner in which I have chose to publish these Thoughts of mine to 

the World; there certainly is something in it, which I confess I don’t know 
how to justify to my own satisfaction. . . .* 


Practically all of the satirical writers of the time, particularly after the 
mid-century, deliberately and with malice prépense, used ‘candour’ in this 
shield-wise fashion against ‘uncandid Critics’ poison’d arrows’ whenever 
they boldly produced pieces likely to have serious repercussions : 

. let Candor shield my Muse, 
Or if dissected by those fell Reviews, 
Still will I keep my Course— 
wrote Thomas Underwood in The Snarlers (London, 1767, p. 16), and 
again in The Impartialist (London, 1767, p. 22): 
Assur’d I am, your CANDOUR will excuse, 
Faults—too apparent, in a Stripling’s Muse ; 
Secur’d in this,—I brave the Critics’ Rage— 
And mock the Fury of a SNARLING AGE.; 


William Kenrick in the scandalous Love in the Suds: A Town Eclogue. 


‘ mee Bees .. . , ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924, 2 vols.), II, 15. 

2 

3 r wad al Underwood’s sarcastic note (ibid., p. 17): “The Authour with the same 
Candour of Sentiment which He lately experienc’d d from these Gentry who deny’d the 
SNARLERS being his first Essay, concludes that the Monthly and Critical Reviews are 
from the same Lurkers’. 
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Being the Lamentation of Roscius for his Nyky (London, 1772), jeers at 
Garrick : 

But Candour’s veil love’s foibles still should cover 

And Nyk be stil’d a Fashionable Lover. 

The candid jury shall be mov’d t’acquit 

A gentleman, an author, and a wit: 


For liberal minds with candour ever see 
The milder failings of humanity!+ 


Even Tristram Shandy begs, ‘I do entreat the candid reader to believe 
me, that it was from the humblest conviction of what a Beast man is,— 
that I asked the question’;? while lesser satirists than Yorick Sterne droned 
in steady sing-song chant : 


Quite weary of my part, I quit the stage, 
And hope some Candour from a feeling age ;3 


or, Let candour on my well-weigh’d words attend, 
And if the plea should fail condemn your Friend.4 


or, With truth and candour kindly steer me through 
The tide of prejudice and stern Review.’ 


Most of these pleas for ‘candour’, of course, were directed to the pro- 
fessional critics and reviewers. The author of As You Like It, A Poem, 
Addressed to a Friend (London, 179—?), after pleading at Churchill’s tomb, 
‘May pitying candour on thy writings dwell’ [p. 6], turns in full force on 
the critics who seek 


With seeming candour secretly to wound 
The rising bard, and pull him to the ground ; 
With seeming justice, but with real | spite.7 7 


' Pp. 8, 10. See the correspondence between ‘Madam Candour’ and Kenrick in the 
Mormng Chronicle of 2 and 4 July 1772, reprinted as an Appendix to later imprints of 
Love in the Suds. 

2 Laurence Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent., Book [X (London, 
1767), Chap. xxiv. 

3 The ‘Smithfield Rosciad (London, 1763), p. 

4 The Poet thus pleads to the Lord in William Combe’s apologia, The Fustification 
(London, 1778), p. 6 [printed also at the end of the third edition of The Diaboliad (London, 
"77 8)). 

he Vanity e Fame: A Poem illustrated by Some Characters of the Present Age 
(London, 1784), P p. 
* Note this ‘Recipe for a Modern Critic’, from St. James’s Magazine, III (February 
1764), 362-3: 
Of Sarcasms two hundred from any old book ; 
Of candour a grain, and of scandal a ton; 
Of knowledge two ounces, of merit not one; 
A handful of rue, and of onions a load; 
The brain of a calf, and the breast of a toad; 


Take this dose, my good. authour, you ‘quickly will do 
For Critical, Monthly, or any Review. 


7 Thus George Crabbe’s plea in ‘An Introductory Address of the Author to his Poems’, 
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How quickly brandish’d is the critic’s quill, 
How glotes the wretch on what he longs to kill! 
Pierc’d thro’ each part the poor adventurer ies, 
And even Candour’s deaf to Merit’s cries. 
To public candour I submit my cause. 
and Thomas J. Mathias wrote in typical defence of his endlessly con- 
troversial Pursuits of Literature (London, 1794-1797; collected edition, 
1798): 

They who would consider my reprehension of Authors and the tendency of 
their writings, as libels, or as libellous matter, are as ignorant of the common 
law, as they are forgetful of common sense, or of common integrity and 
candour. With such men, every species of criticism is a species of libel. 

And thus it went—through hundreds of boot-licking, hypocritical 
petitions for ‘candour’, almost as many as there were satires pouring out of 
the London and Dublin presses, and all, or nearly all of them serving to 
camouflage satirists who would ‘to malignity give candour’s mien’. 
There were those, too, who, like Jonathan Swift, ridiculed and jeered at 
the supposed ‘candour’ of their readers even as they asked for it. “The 
gentle Reader . . . The judicious Reader . . . the candid Reader will 
be pleased to observe . . ,’ began Scriblerus Tertius [Paul Whitehead] in 
the preface to his Gymnasiad, or Boxing-Match (London, 17—); and 
Robert Lloyd (?) wrote in the address, “To the Reader’, introductory to 
St. James's Magazine (1762) : 

For my own part, if an author is humble enough to come forth, like his brother 

Bayes, with an executioner behind him, and beg if they don’t like his work, 

they will order his head to be chopped off, I can’t see why the courteous, 

gentle, candid, and judicious public should not take him at his word for their 
own sakes, and bid the executioner do his office accordingly.4 
prefatory to The Candidate; A Poetical Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly Review (1780) 
in Poems, ed. A. W. Ward (Cambridge, 1905-1906, 3 vols.), I, 86: 
O! if you blast, at once consume my bays, 
And me not with mutilated praise. 
With candour judge; and, a young bard in view, 
Allow for that, and judge with kindness too 
Oe toe » Pp. 33, 34. See also Academic Trifles. A Collection of Postical Pieces . 
Bya of Oxf ord (London, 1778), P p. 6. 

2 An Introductory Letter to a Friend, on the General Subject of the Following Poem on the 
inn at taoae first prefixed to the fifth edition of The Pursuits of Literature 
Cankee See 1798), PP 


pp. 8-0. 
ur Murphy, The Examiner [caption title: The Expostulation] (London, 1761), p.8. 
4 Volume I (1762), Pp. v-vi. The extravagantly Shandean author of XSMWPDRI- 


BVNWLXAY: or, The Pan (London, 1781), thus ridicules the usual prefaces to 
satires: he has, he says, lost a wholly admirable, fool-proof preface which embraced every 
popular plea known to author-craft, - —conscious ignorance,—humble hopes,— 
petition for candor,—abuse of critics,—or ‘praise,—no —no thoughts of publishing,—advice of 
friends ,— inaccuracy ,—sickness, , &c. &c. &c.’ (“The Advertisment’, p. 25). The 
early nineteenth-century —.= » Satirist; or Monthly Meteor obediently rage 
one writer's plea for ‘candour’ : ive, old Cerberus, we have not only “ 
candour” to publish your “disin vindication’, but have given it the preference nt 


every other article’ (‘Observations ; ora Sop for Cerberus’, The Satirist, VU [1810], 308-9). 
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Thus bandied about, the word was by the mid-century cheapened and 
shabby as a critical term in the service of Satire. Ladies delicately requested 
‘candour’ when friends read their gossipping letters; satirical novelists 
besought ‘candour’ in their readers, and, like Smollett, created a fine 
simulation of ‘candour’ in their rogue-heroes;! while the professional 
satirists and glow-worm scribblers continued to make merry holiday with 
the word. After 1740, a veritable flood of assorted titles began with or 
included the word ‘candid’ and thereby attested to its phenomenal popu- 
larity with the general public. There were Candid Readers, Candid Reasons, 
Candid Reflections, Candid Appeals to the Public, Candid Strictures, 
Candid Inquiries, Candid Considerations, and Candid Answers ad infinitum.* 
A verse satire against David Garrick was thus entitled: A Bone for the 
Chroniclers to Pick . . . By a Candid Observer of Men and Things (London, 
1758) ;3 and a London review journal (giving considerable attention to 
Charles Churchill and his defenders) began under the title, The Candid 
Review, and Literary Repository. Giving a Particular ard Critical Account 
of the most considerable Publications which have appeared in the First Six 
Months of 1765. By Several Hands. Then there appeared also in 1764 and 
1765 a strange and mysterious group of satiric pamphlets by ‘Candor’ and 
‘The Father of Candor’, which scholars call the ‘Candor Pamphlets’. 
Some very cogent arguments have been advanced identifying ‘Candor’ 
and ‘Junius’ as one and the same satirist. Be that as it may, the Candor 
Pamphlets were so successful that, as a contributor to Notes and Queries 
put it, they ‘gave rise toa brood of “‘Candors”’, whose letters are scattered 
over contemporary newspapers,—many in the Public Advertizer. .. . 
Almon also published a pamphlet professedly written by “A Son of 
Candor” ’.s There can be no doubt, I think, that the satirists had stimu- 
lated something of a ‘run’ on the word. 

So popular, indeed, was the term and so flagrantly hypocritical were its 


* ‘Candour’ is apparently one of Smollett’s favourite words and ‘virtues’. Peregrine 
Pickle, for instance, is so completely adept at assuming ‘the appearance of candour’ that he 
= hoodwinks the moralizing Jolter (The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle {London, 175 1], 

. xxiv; see also Chaps. xxii, Ixxx, and Ixxxi for other examples of Peregrine’s ‘can- 
dour, In The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom (London, 1753, 2 vols.), ‘he [the 
elder Fathom] . . . solemnly exhorted his son . . . to encourage every sentiment of 
candor and benevolence, and to behave with moderation and affability to all his fellow- 
creatures’ (Vol. I, Chap. v); and in The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker (London, 1771, 
a. Squire Bramble writes indignantly from London on 2 June 17—, to Dr. Lewis: 

spirit of party is risen to a kind of phrenzy, unknown .to former ages, or rather 
rated to a total extinction of honesty and candour. . The human soul will be 
generally found to be most defective in the article of candour’ (Vol. I, pp. 216, 225). 
? All such titles in the British Museum, Harvard, and Yale catalogues are chiefly 
clustered in the years, 1740-1770. 
3 The ‘Candid Observer’ is su ly James Shirley, fl. 1739-1780. 
4 William James Smith, “The dor Pamphlets, — the Authorship of “Junius” ’, 
Notes and Queries, 2nd Ser., V (1858), 240-2, 278-80, an ~—it 
5 D.E., The Candor Pamphlets’, Notes ond Queries Ser., “V (1858), 123. See also 
D.E.’s other articles on the same subject, ibid., 141, = aes. 
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connotations. that Richard Brinsley Sheridan in The School for Scandal 
(acted 1777; published 1780) created a ‘Honey-suckle Villain’, one Mrs. 
Candour, the most dangerous of all the tongue-wagging scandal-mongers 
clustered around Lady Sneerwell and also the one despised most vigorously 
by Sir Peter Teazle. Her surface of agreeable amiability and sympathetic 
‘candour’ conceal the devil’s own maliciousness.' 


Maria: Yes,—with a very gross affectation of good nature and benevolence, 
she does more mischief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph Surface: Vfaith, that’s true, Lady Sneerwell: whenever I hear the 
current running against the characters of my friends, I never think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their defence. . . . 

Mrs. Candour : I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to hear people attacked 
behind their backs; and when ugly circumstances come out against our 
acquaintance, I own I always love to think the best.—By the by, I hope ’tis 
not true that your brother is absolutely ruined? 

[Act I, Sc. i] 
With every movement of her tongue, up and down, right and left, Mrs. 
Candour successfully devastates her friends’ and relatives’ reputations for 
virtue, beauty, youth, and charm, and finally plays an active part in pre- 
cipitating the climax and bringing about this extremely satisfying scene 
presided over by the infuriated Sir Peter Teazle: 

Sir Peter: I insist on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. Candour : Well, well, we are going, and depend on’t we’ll make the best 

rt of it we can. 

Sir Peter: Leave my house! 

[Act V, Sc. ii) 


! There were other similar protests. One, The Remonstrance. A Poem (London, 1784, 
p. 15), condemns the satirist who, ‘spite of all his candid declarations,/ Lives by the sale 
of butcher’d reputations’. 

2 Sheridan’s scorn for ‘Candour’ here should be contrasted with the obsequious atti- 
tude toward it in An Ode to the Genius of Scandal (London, 1781), the authorship of which 
is still an unsettled question. In view of Sheridan’s portrait of Mrs. Candour in The 
School for Scandal, it seems somewhat unlikely that as author of the Ode he caused the 
‘awful figure’ of Candour to speck chavs ines aguinet Scondal 

Peace, snarling woman, 
*Tis CANDOUR bide thee > my cease— 
CANDOUR—at whose insulted name 
Even thy face should burn with shame! 

Too long I’ve silent been 

The venom of thy spleen— 

Too long, with secret pain, 

Observ’d black Scandal’s reign ; 


Oh! then ye bicoming fair ‘attend— 
_ take ind CANDOUR for ae friend. 


Let Candour guide your way— 
So shall you daily conquests gain, 
And captives glorying in your chain, 
Be proud to own your sway. 
(An Ode to Scandal Together with a Portrait by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ed. R. Compton 
Rhodes [Stratford-upon-Avon, 1927], pp. 42, 64.) 
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Neither should one forget that Voltaire’s Candide, ou L’Optimisme had 
been published in Paris in 1759, had been immediately translated into 
English, and had become very generally popular in the British Isles (so 

pular, in fact, that Laurence Sterne petitions the Moon at the end of 
Chapter IX, Book I (1759) of Tristram Shandy, ‘Bright Goddess, if thou 
art not too busy with Candid, and Miss Cunegonde’s affairs,—take Tristram 
Shandy’s under thy protection also’). Professor André Morize notes, 
however, in his excellent edition of Candide that he is himself uncertain as 
to the provenance of the title; and he tentatively suggests that Voltaire 
may have become interested in the name as used by Pierre Bayle.' But 
Voltaire had been in England; and in England the word was enjoying 
spectacular vogue in English satire in approximately the same connota- 
tion as that used by Voltaire, i.e., an innocence and kindliness of mind 
amounting well-nigh to stupid gullibility. Could not Voltaire have been 
struck by the popular usage of ‘candour’ and ‘candid’ in English satire? 
In any case, there is small doubt, I think, that the French Candide gave 
added significance and currency in England to an already overworked and 
misused term. 


Ill 


Since satirists had played upon ‘candour’ in so wily a fashion and had 
demanded an utterly false ‘candour’ as an absolute critical imperative in 
their readers, it was inevitable, of course, that suspicious readers should 
in their turn account the same brand of ‘Candour unimpeach’d’ a necessity 
in Satire and that they should largely measure satirists’ performances by 
that fallacious yardstick. 

A great many forces were at work steadily undermining and enervating 
English verse satire during the middle and later decades of the eighteenth 
century : the rise of an extremely articulate school of doubting Thomases 
who wrote innumerable verse and prose essays demonstrating the social 
inefficacy of Satire; the vigorous and wholly justifiable antipathy of the 
Quakers and the Methodists to Satire; the multiple new tendencies now 
grouped together and labelled as Romanticism ; the general and powerful 
opposition of the journals to Satire ; the rise of such successful competitive 
forms as the satirical print (the ‘hieroglyphic’ or ‘caricatura’) and the novel 
and so on. Although the popular demand for ‘candour’ or hypocritical 
sweetness of temper on the part of satirists was itself a just, critical boome- 
rang of their own making, it was but one more circumstance calculated to 
break the back of Satire; for Satire, by long tradition ‘compounded of 

* Candide; ou L’optimisme. Ed. critique avec une introduction et un commentaire par 


André Morize (Paris, 1913), p. 2, n. 1: ‘Il est possible qu’une lecture de ces passages de 
Bayle ait laissé dans le mémoire de Voltaire le nom de Candide’. 
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Attic salt and Italian vinegar’, cannot be made of barley-sugar and exist 
as a literary or social force in any nation. 

Such critical pleas for ‘candour’ on the part of Satire had begun early, 
One ‘Martin Gulliver’ in 1730 had said that the ideal Censor will 


At once endeavour to Instruct and Please, 
Advise with Candour and Correct with Ease.' 


And Pope’s friend Walter Harte had sagely observed in An Essay on Satire: 
Particularly on the Dunciad (London, 1730) that 

i's ss 0 '« <aoeitoas 

Is to be candid, modest, and a friend.? 
One sarcastic young Cantabrigian averred that Satire had its rightful home 
in Oxford, for in Cambridge 


Stupid with Candour and Good-Nature, 
We aim not at their Gibe and Satyr; 
No Sneerer e’er in Cambridge rose, 
Oxonians only curl the Nose.3 


Some satirists, like Benjamin Loveling in The First Satire of Persius 
Imitated (London, 1740, p. 9), tried to anticipate the reader’s criticism well 
ahead of time: 


But hold (cries one), methinks you’re too severe, 
For once be candid, and put off the Sneer. 


Others frankly gibed at each other for lack of ‘candour’, e.g. James 
Meredith’s taunt to Paul Whitehead in Manners Decypher’d, A Reply to 
Mr. Whitehead on his Satire call’d Manners (London, 17—, p. 4): 


Shou’d you be candid, ’twou’d be out of Spite, 
Merely in Opposition to the Right. 
What, in another might be deem’d Good-Nature, 
Wou’d be in you the very Spleen of Satire. 


and the railing author of ‘Epigram IV’ in Verses Occasioned by Mr. War- 
burton’s Late Edition of Mr. Pope’s Works (London, 1751, p. 19): 


When a too easy world lets pass 
Thy vile infernal phlegm, 

When Candor with a careless face 

Condemning won’t condemn; 

When fawning Clerks in critic skill 
Thy victories upcry, 


* The Censoriad. A Poem. Written originally by Martin Gulliver . . . (Dublin, 1739, 
4th y in Graffanio-Mastix: or, A Collection of Curious Poems on the Censor . . . (Dublin. 
1730), Pp. 7. 

? Cf, also “To Mr. W. Woty’, the dedication to The Buds of Parnassus: A Collection of 
Original Poems (London, 1764, pregthcnne iii~iv: ‘. . . convinced as I am of your innate 
Goodness and Humanity, I flatter m the helpless Orphans will find a kind protection 
from that Candor which is ever the characteristic of a good Post™. 

3 An Epistle to Sir J}—r—y S—b—k. By a Gentleman at the University of Cambridge 
(London, 1735), p. 8. 
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And fearful friends say what you will, 
Among those friends not I: 
But now the world’s loud hiss is thine, 
Nor Candor longer dozes, 
Now Truth tries every scurril line 
To Julian down from Moses.* 
William Melmoth (‘Sir Thomas. Fitzosborne’) demonstrated in his 
Letter XLVIII, ‘To Euphronius’ (1776—?), that ‘candour’ had indeed 
become closely identified. in the critical mind, at least, with good satire: 


A satirist of true genius, who is warmed by a generous indignation of vice, 
and whose censures are conducted by candour and truth, merits the applause 
of every friend to virtue.? 


and Edward Burnaby Greene (one of the loquacious doubters of Satire’s 
essential usefulness) thus justified his wide departure from the original of 
Juvenal’s Satire IX in the ‘Preface’ to The Satires of Fuvenal Paraphrasti- 
cally Imitated and Adapted to the Times . . . (London, 1763, p. xvi): 
The candid reader may however excuse my having thereby softened the 
harshness of vice, and made it, as more generally now-a-days experienced, the 
meer offspring of thoughtless folly. 
William Boscawen, another of the doubter group, exclaimed in the notes 
to his versified essay, The Progress of Satire (London, 1798, p. 4, n. f): 
Could we bring all the satirists who ever wrote to an ingenuous confession, 
how few (if any) would declare that they invariably had forborne from a witty 
remark, or humourous description, when it appeared to violate the laws of 
candour and good-nature.3 
But Charles Churchill, for one, could not tolerate this current concep- 
tion of a complacently ‘candid’ Satire’s treating its victims ‘like the Cream 
of Kent’: 
. . « Our critics bawl 
In praise of Candour with a heart of gall; 
Conscious of guilt, and fearful of the Tight, 
They lurk enshrouded in the veil of night; 
Safe from detection, seize the unwary prey, 
And stab, like bravoes, all who come that way. 


* Observe how Thomas Gilbert neatly struck back at an old enemy in “To the Reader’, 
prefatory to “The First Satire of Juvenal Imitated’ . . . 1739 (Poems on Several Occasions 
[London, 1747], p. 172): ‘I think myself obliged in point of gratitude to return the favour 
by slightly mentioning him in a small parenthesis, where I shall take my leave of him, and 
detain the candid boiler no longer on so trifling a subject’. Sometimes, however, versifiers 
magnanimously praised each other for the exercise of that magic ‘virtue’, e.g. the author 
{Henry James Pye] of The Rosciad of C-V-NT-G-RD-N (London, 1762) wrote of 
Churchill (p. 5): ‘. . . his pen "bove partial scandal rose;/ .. . ev’ry line with strictest 
candour flows’ ; and Percival Stockdale thus eulogized Pope in The Poet. A Poem (London, 
1773, Pp. 30): ‘Divine humanity was all his own,/ As bright his candour as his ardour shone’. 

* Letters on Several Subjects by the late Sir Thomas Fitzosborne [i.e., William Melmoth] 
(London, 1776), p. 144. Letter XLVIII (“The public advantage of well-directed satire. 
The moral qualifications requisite to a satirist’) does not appear in the first or 1748 edition 
of Melmoth’s Letters. 

3 Boscawen complained of Churchill (op. cit., p. 13): ‘Nor Candour’s voice, nor sense 
of right and wrong,/ Checks in it’s course his dire vindictive song’. 
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The Christian laws another lesson teach ;— 

Unto the end should charity endure 

And candour hide those faults it cannot cure. 

Thus Candour’s maxims flow from Rancour’s throat, 
As devils, to serve their purpose, Scripture quote.' 


In An Epistle to William Hogarth (London, 1763), Churchill inserted a 
250-line argument between Satire and ‘Candour’ which is, in effect, 
another apologia of the classical variety. Churchill here represents ‘Can- 
dour’ as a feminine milk-sop trying to dissuade Satire from his manifest 
social duty : 

Whilst Satire, thus, disdaining mean control, 

Urged the free dictates of an honest soul, 

Candour, who with the charity of Paul, 

Still thinks the best, whene’er she thinks at all, 

With the sweet milk of human kindness bless’d, 

The furious ardor of my zeal repress’d.? 


[Il.53-58] 
*‘Candour’ marshals a whole brigade of formidable, traditional arguments 
against Satire, begging him to undertake ‘Soul-soothing Panegyric’s 
flowery way’ ; but Satire ably defends the satiric course and will have none 
of Candour’s namby-pamby philosophy : 


When Justice bids me on, shall I delay, 
Because insipid Candour bars my way? 
When she, of all alike the puling friend, 
Would disappoint my satire’s noblest end ; 
When she to villains would a sanction give, 
And shelter those who are not fit to live; 
When she would screen the guilty with a blush, 
And bids me spare whom Reason bids me crush ; 
All leagues with Candour proudly I resign ; 
She cannot be for Honour’s turn, nor mine. 
Yet come, cold Monitor! half foe, half friend, 
Whom Vice can’t fear, whom Virtue can’t commend; 


1 The A Addressed to the Critical Reviewers (London, 1761), ll.55-60, 309-13. 
2 In The Ghost, Book III (London, 1762), 11.854-98, Churchill had represented 
‘Candour’ as a sort of adjunct to h itical, calculating Prudence, who, in turn acts as a 
restraint on ‘bold Satire’. In Book IV, Il. ae Be b poy =f starts ‘in amaze,/ And mean- 
ing censure, hinted praise’. Churchi i, himself, ha d not infrequently used the word in its 
current, conventional » 8.5 ‘Far be it from the candid Muse to tread/ Insulting o’er 
the ashes of the dead’ (The Rosciad (London, 1761], ll.932-3); and 11 186-189 from The 
Prophecy of Famine ie wl 1763): 
. . . scribblers, to the charge by interest led ; 
The fierce North Briton foaming at their head, 
Pour forth invectives, deaf to candour’s call, 
And injured by one alien, rail at all. 
Cf. also The Conference (London, 1763), ll.148-so0: 
All private patronage my soul defies. 
By candour more inclined to save, than damn 
A generous public made me what I am. 
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Come, Candour, by thy dull indifference known, 

Thou equal-blooded judge, thou luke-warm drone, 

Who, fashion’d without feelings, dost expect 

We call that virtue which we know defect; 

Come, and observe the nature of our crimes, 

The gross and rank complexion of the times ; 

Observe it well, and then review my plan, 

Praise if you will, or censure if you can. 

[ll.163-82] 

‘Fond Candour’, however, maintains that there cannot possibly exist ‘One 
man so lost, to nature so untrue’, as Satire charges; but Satire with fine 
dramatic flourish and timing triumphantly brings out his name—‘Hogarth. 
—I take thee, Candour, at thy word’, and then proceeds to paint Hogarth 
in such muddy colours that ‘even Candour must condemn .. . [his] 
heart’.* 

Churchill was not alone in assailing ‘Candour’ as an actively deteriorat- 
ing force in Satire. The brilliantly witty George Canning in The New 
Morality (1798)3 effectively attacks the current concept of ‘Candour’ as it 
affected Satire. In the poem, the figure of Justice, ‘firm, erect, with keen, 
reverted glance’, has just begged Gifford’s Satire to strike again in the high 
places where ‘’twere sin to spare’ : 


‘Much may be said on both sides’.—Hark! I hear 

A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear,— 

The voice of CANDOUR.—Hail, most solemn sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 
CANDOUR, which softens party’s headlong rage, 
CANDOUR,—which spares its foe ;—nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
CANDOUR,—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, | 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same ;— 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

BLACK "s not so black ; —nor WHI. TE so very white. 


' In saliaiien of ‘Churchill's idea of ‘Candour’, Mr. eam Laver, the competent 
editor of the Kings’ ne Edition of the Poems of Charles Churchill (London, 1933, 
2 vols.), observes (Vol..I, p. 58, n. 311): ‘In the eighteenth century “candour” meant 
impartiality rather than outspokenness’. Obviously, however, in the passages I have 
quoted, Churchill means something vicious rather than im 

* Tobias Smollett wrote testily in the og gd chapter to The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom (London, 1753, 2 vols.), 1, 10-11 es, refined reader, we are 
hastening to that goal of perfection, where satire dares not show her face ; where nature is 
castigated, almost even to still life; where humor turns changeling, and slavers in an 
insipid grin; where wit is volatilized into a mere vapor; where decency, divested of all 
substance, hovers about like a fantastic shadow ; where the salt of genius, escaping, leaves 
nothing but pure and simple Phiegm ; and the inoffensive pen for ever drops the mild 
manna of soul-sweetening praise 

3 The Anti-Facobin, or Weckty Examiner, No. XXXVI (9 July 1798); also reprinted in 
om of the Anti-Facobin, ed. with introduction and notes by L. Rice- Oxley (Oxford, 
1924), pp. 197 ff. 
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Give me th’avow’d, th’erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow; 

But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend! 
[ll.188-200, 209-10] 


‘Candour’ quibbles and side-steps in characteristic fashion, and Canning 
writes in disgust : 
Peace to such Reasoners!—let them have their way ; 
Shut their dull eyes against the blaze of day.— 
" I love the bold uncompromising mind, Boe 
Whose principles are fix’d, whose views defined : 
Who scouts and scorns, in canting CANDOUR’s spite, 
All taste in morals, innate sense of right, 
And Nature’s impulse, all uncheck’d by art, 
And feelings fine, that float about the heart : 
Content, for good men’s guidance, bad men’s awe, 
On moral truth to rest, and gospel law. 
[ll.219-20, 223-30] 
There were those, of course, who attacked ‘Candour’ in lighter, gayer 
harlequinades. One of these, the ‘moral mender’ Peter Pindar (John 
Wolcot), mocked in his An Apology for Kings: 


As want of candour really is not right, 

I own my Satire too inclin’d to bite : 

On Kings behold it breakfast, dine and sup: 
Now shall she praise, and try to make it up.? 


Most immediately serious, perhaps, of all the attacks on ‘Candour’ was a 
poem, “The Host of Faction’, signed ‘London, Dec. 23, 1807’, by one 
‘Britannicus’, and printed in The Satirist, or Monthly Meteor of January, 
1808.2 Addressing the Satiric Muse, ‘Britannicus’ states outright that the 
spirit of Faction within the nation had traitorously assumed the dangerous 
guise of ‘Candour’ : 

Rather, O Muse! that wond’rous elf describe, 

Who to the field led forth the lawless tribe ; 

Whose spirit seem’d to animate the whole ;— 

Their chief, their guide, their organ, and their soul! 
Combining the cameleon with the ape, 8 
She chang’d, with wond’rous ease, her hue or shape. 
But most with Candour’s name, and specious guise, 
She sought to charm and cheat unwary eyes; 

With smiles deceitful dress’d her hideous face, 

* The Works of Peter Pindar Esqt- In Three Volumes . . . (London, 1794), III, 109. 

? Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 401-3. I have used Harry Elkins Widener’s unrivalled files of The 
Satirist at the Harvard College Library. The Satirist still remains unnoted and unexplored 


by scholars (there are only two passing mentions in Notes and Queries, Series, I11, Vol. vii 
(1865), pp. 223, 289), although it merits extended attention. 
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And seem’d all frankness, truth, and winning grace : 
But, as of old (so ancient legends tell), ‘ 
When Satan sought St. Dunstan’s humble cell, 
The fiend, though deck’d in sanctified attire, 
(The Muse presumes—the vestments of a friar! !) 
Soon of his demonship gave ample proof, 
Clear as that never-failing sign—the hoof! 
For which the pious Vulcan’s heated tongs 
Found full employment for his brazen lungs! 
So, through the mask of Candour, oft was trac’d 
The hoof, the character that marks the beast; 
But now confess’d, she stood a wrinkled hag, 
And proudly bore aloft the sable flag. . . .' 
One can scarcely forbear remarking at this point that ‘Candour’ has come 


a very long way indeed from its original meaning of ‘dazzling whiteness’.* 


IV 

The whole critical career of this word, ‘candour’, considered from every 
point of view, denotes anything but a healthy state of affairs within the 
genus Satire. Satirists had first used it pleadingly and ingratiatingly to 
gain temporary favour for their pieces, then threateningly and hypocriti- 
cally as a verbal shield to protect themselves. On their side, readers and 
critics used it to signify a certain amiable wishy-washiness which they 
began to regard as the safe and proper standard for Satire. I have given 
enough quotations to show that the word is spread like a brown fungus over 
and throughout the verse satire of the later eighteenth century. If no one 
of a score of other signs of decay were evident, the unwholesome connota- 
tions surrounding this single term would attest to the decline of verse 
satire and of the Satiric Spirit itself. ‘Candour’, as it was used in con- 
nection with later eighteenth-century satire, was no longer an honest 
word, but a mealy-mouthed cant term, unlovely as Sheridan’s Mrs. 
Candour herself, serving only to gloss over rank hypocrisy on the part of 
both satirists and readers. 

If an examination of the earlier, similarly widespread use of Envy in 
Renaissance satire tells us (as it does) that Satire was then a young, new 
genre in the making, and that readers, writers, and critics were interested 


* See the speech of Faction as an enemy of Candour in Canto II of R. Bentley’s 
Patriotism, A Mock-Heroic Poem. In Six Cantos (1765) in The School for Satire: or, A 
Collection of Modern Satirical Poems Written During the Present Reign (London, 1802), 


pp. 288-9. 

2 Robert Lloyd had indulged himself in this bit of etymological trifling in ‘On Rhyme, 
A Familar Epistle to a Friend’ (The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd, A.M. (London, 1774, 
2 vols.], II, 105): 

How pure the paper looks and white! 
What pity ’tis that folks will write, 
And on the face of candour scrawl 
With desperate ink, and heart of gall. 
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in discovering the inciting force motivating Satire, so does the perverted, 
double usage of ‘Candour’ in the verse satire of the middle and later 
eighteenth century tell us that English verse satire as an intellectual genre 
is dying and that its broad foundation of rationalism has somehow been 
swept away by a coalition of individually weaker forces. As a critical 
term, ‘candour’ must be regarded as having no integrity whatever in its 
complex associations with eighteenth-century satire. 

* Materials for this dd were collected at Harvard and Yale Universities during my 


1942-1943 tenure of Vassie James Hill Fellowship of the American Association of 
University Women. 

















NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
STEELE AND CHESTERFIELD 


Did Philip Dormer Stanhope, the famous Lord Chesterfield, ever write a 
letter to Richard Steele? It would be interesting to believe that he did. The 
idea is novel, however, and, if true, a new minute for the records of 
literary history, as neither the biographers of Steele nor of Chesterfield 
have noted that the two men exchanged letters or indeed were ever on 
friendly terms. The question is asked for the reason that one of my 
reviewers has suggested that an undated letter addressed to Steele by a 
correspondent who signed himself ‘Stanhope’ was almost certainly written 
by the young Chesterfield while he was still Lord Stanhope. This letter 
I had tentatively dated 1710 and somewhat doubtfully assigned to Steele’s 
friend and patron General James Stanhope.! 

In order to keep the record straight, I wish to take this opportunity of 
correcting my own ascription, which is undoubtedly an error, and of 
examining my reviewer’s, which I believe to be also incorrect. Further 
study of the letter in a new light, for which I am indebted to him, con- 
vinces me that the writer was not the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, but was 
his father, the third Earl. 

First, as to the contents of the letter: the writer, who seems to be in 
London, says that he will see Steele at six o’clock as requested, for he 
cannot refuse ‘Mr. Steele’ any favour asked, and that he is pleased to know 
his songs have been acceptable; he refers to his deafness and ill health, 
which, he says, apologetically, prevent his serious application to poetry ; 
at the close he makes a plaintive apology for himself and his verses by 
quoting from Ovid’s Tristia; and he signs himself ‘Your friend’, etc. The 
address written on the manuscript letter is ‘For Mr. Steele in Berry 
Street’. And thus the interval in which it must have been written is limited 
to that between December 1707, when the Steeles removed to Bury 


' This review of my book, The Correspondence of Richard Steele (University of Oxford 
Press, 1941), is printed in The English Historical Review for January 1943, and is signed 
‘B. W.’. The letter in question is No. 36 (p. 36), which was transcribed from the holograph 
in the manuscript collection at Blenheim Palace. Following is the excerpt from the review 
relating to this letter: ‘James Stanhope certainly never signed himself “Stanhope” until 
he became a peer in 1717, while the substance of the letter alluding to the writer’s deafness 
and efforts at poetry, make it almost certain that the letter was written by Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, who had the courtesy title of Lord Stanhope from 1713 till he became Earl of 
Chesterfield in 1726. The substance of the letter suggests that it was not written before 
1713, when he was still only 19’. 
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Street, off St. James’s Square, and April 1715, when Steele was knighted. 
After 1711, he lived elsewhere—in 1712-14, very ostentatiously in Blooms- 
bury Square and thereafter for a period of years in St. James’s Street, 
opposite Park Place. A date very far removed beyond 1711 would thus 
appear unlikely. For although a correspondent who lived outside of London 
or had been travelling on the continent might conceivably misdirect one 
letter, it is unlikely that he would continue to do so; and we see from the 
context that other communications have been recently exchanged between 
him and Steele. A date later than April 1715 seems quite out of the ques- 
tion. Certainly after that time no person in London would address Steele 
so explicitly, as this writer did, both in the body and the superscription of 
the letter, as ‘Mr. Steele’. So between 1707 and 1715, the letter must have 
been written, and more probably the interval was 1707 to 1711 or 1712. 
During the interval 1707 to 1715, the age of the younger Chesterfield was 
13 to 21 years.' The period to note, however, is very brief—1714-15 ; for 
presumably he would not have signed himself ‘Stanhope’ until he became 
Lord Stanhope on his father’s succession to the earldom at the death of his 
grandfather, and that was in January 1714.7 After being at Cambridge in 
1712-13, Chesterfield went abroad at the beginning of the year 1714 and 
remained at least until after December. Therefore the time is narrowed 
further, it would seem, to the first three months of 1715. It is difficult to 
find anything to give credibility to his having written the letter during this 
brief period or indeed at any time during the preceding year. Granting 
that he might have misdirected his letter to Steele, one lacks conviction 
that its content, stressing deafness and illness, sounds like a young man. 
At what age Chesterfield became afflicted with the family disorder of deaf- 
ness does not appear from the biographies, but there is no mention of it in 
his letters until a much later period. It is in vain that one searches in the 
biographical documents of either man for traces of their social or political 
intercourse at this time or later. Chesterfield’s famous remark that he never 
felt prouder than when in the company of the wits was made of Addison 
and Pope ;3 and although he mentions in his letters to Philip several other 
writers of these years, Steele’s name is never among them, and his many 
allusions to The Spectator are invariably in reference to Addison. Pointedly 
he tells Philip : “You will find all the Spectators that are good, that is, all 
Addison’s, in my library in one large quarto volume of his works’.4 


t He was born on 22 September 1694. 

2 The second Earl of Chesterfield died at his house in Bloomsbury Square, Middlesex, 
in his 80th year on 28 January 1713/14 (Complete Peerage, G.E.C., edition of 1913). 

3 The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (1932), ill, 1030. Letter dated 
9 Octo aatng 7 

II, » 735. Letter dated 26 February 1746. Dobrée’s statement in the Intro- 

PRS oe pet 39) that hesterfield ‘used to meet Addison and Steele, and never felt prouder 
than when in their company’ must have been only a slip. The footnote to this statement is 
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To sum up the case for young Chesterfield: presumably, he was in 
London in the very early months of 1715, living in Park Place, St. James’s, 
with the Dowager Lady Halifax, and was, in view of later events of the year, 
seeking and finding a niche for himself in the world of fashion and of 
politics, probably writing light verse, and like Steele, undoubtedly asso- 
ciated with Hanoverian Whigs. His misdirecting a letter to Steele’s address 
of four years earlier is possible, although as he was living in Park Place, 
only a stone’s throw from Steele’s address, not probable. But—the tone of 
the letter, with the allusions to want of hearing and to poor health—‘I am 
not in a condition to apply myself to Poetry, not even the most trifeling 
and fopish part of it’—simply does not describe ‘the little Lord Stanhope’, 


aged twenty. 

The first thing to say about the elder Chesterfield is that no association 
of friendship or politics between him and Steele has been suggested until 
now. The case for him as the writer of the letter is based chiefly upon its 
likeness to those he wrote to other men and the kind of man his son’s bio- 
graphers say he was.' The letters studied for purposes of comparison were 
written between 1700 and 1721 to four correspondents : his cousin, General 
James Stanhope, his brother-in-law, Vice-Chamberlain Thomas Coke, 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, and Matthew Prior, those of the last three named 
having been printed and the unpublished letters to General Stanhope 
having been reported in generous excerpts.? They are of one piece, reveal- 
ing their writer to be an elegant trifler in verse and translation, who con- 


‘Letters to His Son, passim’ ; but persistent searching through them does not disclose any 
mention at all of Steele’s name. For other references to Addison, see IV, 1473, 1507 and 
VI, 2700, 2769, 2776~7, 2849, 2869, 2871. 

? Philip Stanhope, third Earl of Chesterfield (1673-1726), succeeding to the earldom 
in January 1714, was educated, according to Maty, at Westminster under Dr. Busby and 
was thought to have strong parts. (Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield, 1777, 1, 268). 
Shellabarger says of him: ‘. . . . an ill-tempered, defeated man, cut off at thirty by deaf- 
ness and ill-health from any active life, though valuing himself as a patron and critic of 
letters. Low-spirited and pedantic, he was given to classical allusion. . . . He disliked 
London and preferred the country . . . where he led a featureless life to the end of the 
chapter’. (Lord Chesterfield, 1935, p. 11.) Willard Connely, whose additions are notable, 
portrays him as an obstreperous, ailing man, a verse-writing gallant, a melancholy hermit, 
who during the first decade or so of the century emerged periodically from the country to 
adventure in London under the wing of his cousin General Stanhope. (The True Chester- 
field, 1939, pp. 12-13, 14, 16, 23, etc.) Maty says that he was a high Tory if not a Jacobite— 
an inference, perhaps, from his friendship with Atterbury and Prior; by tradition, of 
course, he was a Whig. He was about Steele’s age, and they were at Oxford at about the 
same time. 

? Unpublished letters to General Stanhope in the possession of Earl Stanhope at 
Chevening, dated 1700-1714 (42 in number), quoted by Willard Connely in The True 
Chesterfield (1939); a letter to Thomas Coke, dated 13 March 1703, printed by the Hist. 
MSS. Com., Cowper, III, 22, and preserved at Melbourne Hall ; four letters to Atterbury, 
dated October [1703], and 6 October, 4 December and 17 December 1705, printed in 
The Epistolary Correspondence . . . of Francis Atterbury (1783), 11, 23-31; six letters to 
Matthew Prior dated 15 June 1717, 15 July and 2 December 1719, 19 March 1720, 
25 January and 1 March 1721, printed by the Hist. MSS. Com., Bath, III, 447, 465, 473, 
480, 494, 497, and preserved at Longleat. 

5 
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siders himself a gallant, a wit, and a patron of writers. Those written 
between 1700 and 1705 to his cousin, General Stanhope, are on gallantry 
and poetry and contain such enclosures as an epilogue for Mrs. Brace- 
girdle and ‘thirty rhapsodic lines’ to a lady friend ; and those written to the 
same correspondent somewhat later, in 1712-13, continue in that vein and 
intimate his ambition for the society of poets. To Atterbury, with whom he 
is exchanging manuscripts in 1705, his talk runs to plays and his own love- 
verses. Similar patter marks the letters to Prior, 1717-21, when he is still 
enclosing his verse manuscripts—for example, To a Lady in the Country 
and An Imitation of Virgil’s Seventh Pastoral. Self-conscious and apologetic 
allusion to his deafness is characteristic of all the letters. In that to Coke in 
1703, his inability to engage in public life, he explains, is due to his ‘ill 
state of health and to the unfortunate deafness that attends it’. Two years 
later he is complaining similarly to Atterbury ; and four of the six unhappy 
letters to Prior contain pointed remarks on his frustrations in the literary 
field, due to ill-health and want of hearing. Suggesting his ambition to 
consort with men of letters, he prides himself upon a friendship with 
Dryden, mentioning it to Atterbury and again to Prior; both Dryden and 
Prior had sent him their portraits and their poetry. Allusions to the 
ancients are plentiful, and each letter is ornamented with one or more Latin 
quotations. 

Evidence of similar dilettantism in the letter to Steele lies in the 
allusion to the ‘songs’ submitted by the writer, which presumably are the 
occasion for Steele’s proposed meeting with him. What they were or how 
they were to be used, I do not know. Possibly they were designed for use 
in The Tatler or The Spectator—or even The Guardian. Or possibly Steele 
had himself solicited them to use at the entertainments featuring English 
verse with musical settings which he and Thomas Clayton were projecting 
at York Buildings in 1711-12. We do know that during 1711 Steele was 
actively engaging assistance, in February asking John Hughes to alter a 
Dryden ode for music and in July asking Pope to help him and Clayton 
by writing some ‘Words for Music’ to be used in the coming winter 
season.! 

In short, this letter addressed to Steele has the unmistakable cast of the 
letters known to have been written by Philip Stanhope, third Earl of 
Chesterfield, father of the great fourth Earl: self-conscious allusion to 
deafness and ill-health offered as an apology for amateur verse—a speci- 
men of it the subject of the letter—classical quotation, deference to a man 
of letters. There are no difficulties as to date ; the immediate occasion can 


* See Correspondence, ed. Blanchard, Letters Nos. 43 and 48. Concerts were held at 
York Buildings under the auspices of Steele and Clayton on 24 and 29 May and 16 July 
1711 and 18 January 1712. A little later, Steele took over the concert room for his little 
theatre, called the Censorium. 
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vritten be related to Steele’s activities; the address can be accepted without 
llantry question. One may believe that Lord Stanhope’s acquaintance with Steele 
Brace- was formed at the introduction of General Stanhope, known to have been 
to the his confidant and companion on the London visits, and fellow member 
in and with Steele of the Kit Cat and Hanover Clubs. The date of the letter would 
om he lie within the interval beginning December 1707 and ending with the date 
: love- when Stanhope changed his signature, January 1714, an interval narrowed, 
is still in all probability, to the years of Steele’s Bury Street address, 1707 to 1711, 
ountry at a time when Steele was at the height of his popularity as editor of The 
logetic Tatler and The Spectator. 

oke in Although, by itself, the letter is of no great importance, this full annota- 
his ‘ill tion of it is desirable as a means of correcting what seems to be a double 
| years error in attribution—an error which, if allowed to stand, might conceiv- 
happy ably lead to other inaccuracies. A minor detail can be the thin end of the 
terary wedge. The puzzles of the letter are solved to my satisfaction. Indubitable 
ion to proof, however, lies only in the handwriting; and as the holograph is 
) with extant, comparison of it with Lord Stanhope’s other manuscript letters 
n and would settle the matter conclusively." 

fo the 1 I transcribed the letter from the holograph myself in 1938; but I was working with 
Latin various papers in the archives at Blenheim Palace, and my memory of this particular one 


is not clear enough to be relied upon. 
RAE BLANCHARD. 
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The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn. Edited by Ronzrr J. 
MENNER. New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1941. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+-176. 12s. net. 


By his revelations of new and fuller significances in the Vasa Mortis passage in 
1929, and again of the lines on Nimrod and the wolf in 1938, Professor Menner 
had fluttered the small group of Anglo-Saxonist philomaths with pleasurable 
excitement and a most vivid reminder that the Old English Dialogues of Solomon 
_and Saturn—not fully edited since Kemble’s learned pioneering volumes of 
almost a century ago—still remained at once a challenge and a promise of rich 
reward to Anglo-Saxon scholarship, and not only to Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
but to far wider circles of archzologists, philologists, folklorists, and historians. 
These learned and fascinating articles led all who read them to hope that Pro- 
fessor Menner would at length give us the complete and satisfying edition of The 
Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn which now lies before us. 

Though of little obvious significance in the general stream of Old English 
literature, these two poetic dialogues have almost every other interest: for never 
was there such a learning-provoking blend of Germanic, Oriental, Christian and 
Anglo-Saxon lore. Moreover, as the editor himself points out, the ambitious 
student will not feel at the end of his study of this edition that all is finally dis- 
covered and solved ; for there still remain passages and other problems on which 
Professor Menner is unable to make final pronouncements, though his tentative 
— are always scholarly and attractive. 

is edition contains a full and thorough introduction, in which the whole 
background to the poems is presented as well as the usual information on 
manuscripts, date, language, etc. Both this learned and fascinating introduction 
and the commentary on the texts are elaborate and touch on many remote fields 
of knowledge: for, as Professor Menner realizes, ‘the poems are hardly intelli- 
gible without extensive comment’. There is an excellent glossary, a complete 
bibliography, and an appendix containing the text of the prose dialogue between 
the Solomon and Saturn of the poems. 

We learn from the Preface that this edition was first projected to become one 
of the series of Old English texts published by Methuen under the general 
editorship of Dr. A. H. Smith and Professor Norman; and while it is clearly 
fortunate that the abandoning of this intention enabled Professor Menner to give 
freer and fuller scope to his scholarship, it is to be regretted that the methods of 
Methuen’s Old English Library, intended as they are for undergraduate students, 
have left traces on the appearance of the text and glossary which are a little incon- 
gruous in a work of this sort. No undergraduate could hope to be sufficiently 
advanced in general learning and special Anglo-Saxon studies to work through 
The Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn effectively, though he might well find 
pleasure in parts of it : such (to us) recondite poems must be profitably approached 

* Studies in English Philology, a Miscellany in honour of Fr. Klaeber, Minneapolis 
1929 (pp. 240-53), and Journal of English ee Philology for 1938 (pp. 332-54)- 
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by maturer and better stored minds than are to be found in undergraduate 
classes—at least on this side of the Atlantic. The provision, therefore, of marks 
of quantity, which is a conventional aid to the beginner and is found in many 
authoritative editions of widely-studied poems like Beowulf, seems undesirable 
in a learned edition of this kind. This marking of quantity is all the more to be 
deplored, since it has probably contributed to the editor’s decision not to give 
fully all the accents found over vowels in his manuscripts : for the study of the use 
of accents by late Old English scribes has some meaning, and though they are 
perhaps a hindrance to the beginner who needs marks of quantity, they would be 
most welcome in an edition of this sort which makes its appeal to the most 
exacting scholarship. 

Owing to adverse circumstances, Professor Menner tells us that he could not 
himself collate his edition with the manuscripts; and though he has gained a 

deal from some valuable readings and transcriptions made by Professor 
John C. Pope (which he handsomely acknowledges), something good may well 
have been lost through the lack of his own first-hand examination. He has had to 
rely on photostats and has not himself examined either of the principal manu- 
scripts. This modern habit of substituting photostats or rotographs for the 
actual manuscripts in textual work is a growing danger, since science is still a long 
way from perfection of reproduction in such matters, and in any case there must 
always be things which only come to the student by leisured handling of the 
manuscripts themselves. But this compulsory reliance on photostats and tran- 
scriptions is in no sense to be regarded as an error of Professor Menner, as he 
himself is very conscious of its possible disadvantages. It is simply his ill luck. 
Nor would anyone wish that this brilliant, learned, and happily provocative 
edition had been indefinitely delayed for want of the opportunity to work direct 
from all the manuscripts. 

Professor Menner has, besides making a number of tentative proposals for the 
solution of the problems with which the poetical dialogues bristle, settled finally 
some questions of moment. After his re-examination of the work of his pre- 
decessors in the matter of the relationship of the two poems, no one is likely to 
challenge his conclusion that both MS. CCCC 422 (containing both poems and 
the prose dialogue) in a late tenth-century hand, and MS. CCCC 41 (containing 
part of Poem 1) in a late eleventh-century hand, are copies made independently 
of copies which must have been written in Alfredian West-Saxon not later than 
A.D. goo. Again, his confirmation that the two poems are by different authors 
and that Poem II (probably written earlier than Poem I and based in some sort 
on a lost Latin version) shows considerable literary gifts and is in general far 
above the level of Poem I, is satisfying. But more notable, perhaps, is his estab- 
lishing that the misplaced lines which in the manuscript immediately follow the 
prose, belong, not to Poem I (as early editors had assumed) but that they form a 
fitting and impressive conclusion to Poem II, as Vincenti had suggested in his 
incompleted edition forty years ago. The striking formula ‘forcumen and 
forcyded’ with which Poem II now characterizes Solomon’s victory over Saturn, 
may well be a testimony to the Anglian origin of this the earlier and superior 
poe as the editor suggests; and if both pieces, as he seems to imply, are of 

glian origin, they cannot be placed much later than the first half of the ninth 
century, in view of what has been said already of the Alfredian West-Saxon 
copies to which both the extant manuscripts must independently look back. 
West Mercia, which had so many relationships with the work of King Alfred of 
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Wessex, may well, as suggested by Professor Menner, have been the home of at 
least one of the poems, if not of both. In any event, the usual late dating of the 
poems must now finally be discarded in favour of the ninth century ; and it is 
pleasant to notice (as the editor does) that Henry Sweet, that great and much- 
neglected pioneer in English philology, had placed these poems in the ninth 
century as early az 1878 on purely linguistic grounds, though his results had 
been almost totally ignored till Professor Menner, who seems never to miss 
anything of value, used and amplified them. 

rofessor Menner’s examination of the language of the manuscripts is judi- 
cious, though in such matters where evidence is so markedly incomplete, there 
must always be room for some differences of opinion in points of detail. As he 
wisely remembers, “The vocabulary is perhaps a safer test of origin than phono- 
logy and accidence’. Yet, with such a limited supply of texts in non-West- 
Saxon dialects, even vocabulary is hardly anything like safe ; and Jordan’s useful 
little work on this subject must not in any way be regarded as final. Both manu- 
scripts show the usual so-called Anglian spellings and forms. But, in view of the 
almost exclusively Western (and the very frequently West Midland) origin of 
‘Late West-Saxon’ texts, it is always extremely difficult to distinguish between 
Anglian forms which may look back to an Anglian original or archetype and 
those which are merely due to the fact that the late scribe lived in West Mercia. 
Professor Menner recognizes the fact that some originally Anglian words, like 
‘mece’, had become part of the poetic property of all dialects ; but perhaps he does 
not give full enough weight to the difficulty of distinguishing between a West- 
Midland scribal form and one which may help to establish the original dialect. 
Thus, for instance, the spelling ‘syllice’, which occurs twice in MS. CCCC 422 
for the ‘normal’ ‘sellice’, is described by him as ‘typical Late West-Saxon’ ; but 
the Middle-English evidence for its descendent ‘sullich’ (as in, for instance, the 
CCCC MS. of Ancrene Wisse), seems clearly to point to it as a Western character 
which appears commonly in late Old English texts just because they are usually 
copied by Western scribes. One may compare the equally common Late West- 
Saxon forms ‘syllan’ and ‘sylf’ (the latter of which does occur in our text at 
line 395). 

Professor Menner prefaces his account of the background to the poems with a 
most lucid and learned sketch of the growth of the legend of Solomon, which 
will interest everyone, with its romantic, ‘Arabian Nights’ and Christian folk- 
loristic elements: and he deals most entertainingly and effectively with the 
puzzling relationships between Marcolf (the more familiar opponent of Solomon 
in common European literature) and the Saturn of the poetic Old English 


es. 

But the literary qualities of Poem II, which has features which are not unworthy 
at moments to be placed beside passages in The Wanderer, receive just and 
attractive appreciation from the editor, despite the vast weight of learned anti- 
= material which he must carry with him; and it is indeed remarkable to 

how well he escapes the danger—so common among editors of Anglo- 
Saxon f giving the impression that the poem is merely a fine quarry 
for the antiquarian, the folklorist or the philologist and has nothing to say to the 
zsthetic sampler of poetry per se. 


* Anglia I (1878). 
*R. qeees Eigentimlichheiten des anglischen Wortschatzes: Anglistische Forschungen 
XVII, Heidelberg, 1906. 
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To the student of European civilization in general and of that of Britain in 
icular, the section on the use of the Pater Noster and the Palm Tree will be 
d to be of special value. Nowhere else can be found these facts put together 
so clearly ; and it may be doubted whether they can be found so assembled any- 
where at all. The use of the Lord’s Prayer in charms and magical rituals is well 
known ; but only by consulting widely-scattered works of reference could one 
hope to grasp the developments which brought about and followed this practice. 
As for the mysterious symbolisms of the palm tree which play their part in the 
poems of Solomon and Saturn and in much other literature in which the Pater 
Noster is prominent, Professor Menner’s delightfully written and carefully 
documented account will be regarded by many as opening up for the first time 
a truly alluring field of study of considerable importance to the student of 
medizval literature, though till now closed to all but the very esoteric few. 

The glossary is all that one should look for in an edition of this size and serves 
very well the purpose for which it is intended. Matters of detail or argument are 
dealt with in the very full and satisfying commentary, so that the glossary can be 
used quickly and effectively in reading the poems through. But the valuable 
practice of indicating the appropriate material in the Oxford English Dictionary 
by a bracketed reference to the current etymological derivative, is followed in 
the glossary with discretion. 

The book is excellently printed and ‘got up’, and it does not follow the 
practice used a good deal of late in editing Old English texts of printing the 
Anglo-Saxon symbols for ‘g’ and ‘w’ while all the other letters remain Roman. 
English scholarship owes a very great debt to Professor Menner, both in Old 
and Middle English: but this edition of the most obscure and yet most tanta- 
lizingly attractive of Old English poems is something which surpasses in its out- 
standing qualities anything in this kind since the late R. W. Chambers’s work on 
Widsip. For Professor Menner’s special blend of humanism with Anglistic learn- 
ing must remind the reader a good deal of Chambers’s scholarship, though the 
linguistic knowledge of this editor is of a more exact and disciplined kind. Who 
would have thought that an entertaining and scholarly edition of The Poetical 
Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn could have been produced in the year 1941! 
But Professor Menner has done it, and it must long remain a landmark and an 
example in its kind. 

C. L. WRENN. 


The Elizabethan World Picture. By E. M. W. T1L_yarp. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1943. Pp. viii+108. 6s. net. 


In studying Shakespeare’s Histories Dr. Tillyard was led to believe that ‘the 
picture of civil war and disorder they present had no meaning apart from a 
background of order to judge them by’. Widening his study he concludes that 
the Elizabethans held certain common notions about cosmic order, which he 
analyses in The Elizabethan World Picture under the headings of Order, Sin, the 
Chain of Being, the corresponding Planes, the Correspondences—largely a dis- 
cussion of the macrocosm, the microcosm and the body politic, and the Cosmic 
Dance, expressed most notably in John Davies’ Orchestra which he regards as 
‘one of the airiest and nimblest of Elizabethan poems, hovering with accom- 
plished skill between the fantastic and the sublime’. Various authorities are 
noted in support of the argument, but chief use is made of Hooker’s Laws of 
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Ecclesiastical Polity, Ralegh’s History of the World, Spenser, Donne, Shakespeare 
and, somewhat unexpectedly, Milton. The object of the book is ‘to extract and 
expound the most ordinary beliefs about the constitution of the world as pictured 
in the Elizabethan age and through this exposition to help the ordinary reader 
to understand and to enjoy the great writers of the age’. , 

As a personal experience, I found this book stimulating ; it moved me to such 
violent and fundamental disagreements. 

Dr. Tillyard, as he admits, uses ‘the word Elizabethan with great laxity, 
meaning anything within the compass of the English Renaissance, anything 
between the ages of Henry VIII and Charles I akin to the main trends of Eliza- 
bethan thought’. So used, the word is meaningless ; though Dr. Tillyard, as a 
basis of his argument, claims that the ‘Elizabethans’ had ‘in common a mass of 
basic assumptions about the world, which they never disputed and whose import- 
ance varied inversely with this very meagreness of controversy’. This is a very 
doubtful generalization. The surprising fact about the age is that in such an 
authoritarian state such diverse views of all kinds were held, uttered, and 
violently disputed. It is often accepted that the ‘Elizabethans’ believed in 
judicial astrology, witchcraft, and Christian theology; but slight research will 
show that astrology was as much scoffed at as believed, that King James wrote 
Daemonology to warn his readers against the dangers of the prevalent disbelief in 
witchcraft, and that atheists were so common as to be regarded almost as a fourth 
religious sect. 

An accurate and impartial ‘Elizabethan World Picture’—to use Dr. Tillyard’s 
phrase—can only be reconstructed if the inquirer is first prepared to make a 
laborious and objective survey of the material as a whole. The preliminaries are 
pedestrian. He must first collect from the Short Title Catalogue the list of all 
relevant works within the period, noting which were popular, and which were 
exceptional. A study of prefaces and Epistles to the Reader will be particularly 
valuable. In such an inquiry Nashe is the most generally useful ; he is the best 
all-round specimen of the Elizabethan (as different from the Shakespearean or 
universal) mind. Many minor writers, now wholly forgotten, such as Christopher 
Heydon, or Timothy Bright, or Thomas Hill, will be useful for this specialized 
study. Dr. Tillyard omits them all, as he also ignores Bacon, Marston, Chapman 
(except for a reference to Hero and Leander) and (deliberately) all drama. 

A writer is not entitled to generalize until he has at least considered his evi- 
dence as a whole. I can see little sign of any such process in this book, but maybe 
Dr. Tillyard has deliberately effaced the traces. A bibliography of the works 
consulted would have removed all doubts and have been of value to students. 

Furthermore, contemporary ideas, even about the universe, are related to 
events and shaped by them. The intense passion of such an utterance as Ulysses’ 
great speech on degree (which has rightly impressed Dr. Tillyard) may owe 
something of its expression to Elyot or to Hooker, but the passion comes from 
the conscious knowledge that order was a precious and brittle reality. For a 
century before Shakespeare was born, men’s lives had been constantly disturbed 
by civil war, anarchy and violent revolution, and it was generally believed that 
chaos would come again when Queen Elizabeth died. Ideas gain vitality when 
studied in their own context in time. A study of the pacifist notions of the early 
1930's would be largely irrelevant unless the writer realized that the pacifists 
were haunted by the memory of one war and the fear of another. In the same way 
Shakespeare’s Histories and the pictures of civil war and disorder which they 
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present had a very vital meaning to a generation whose grandfathers, great- 
grandfathers and great-great-grandfathers had known the events themselves and 
whose sons expected the grim cycle to be repeated in the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Tillyard, for this study at least, apparently has no interest in such considera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless though this book can hardly be commended as a comprehensive 
guide for the ordinary reader, it has considerable interest for the student of the 
period, who will be made sensitive to the meaning of much that is often passed 
over as conceit or mere literary decoration. 

G. B. Harrison. 


The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare. A Survey of the Foundations 
of the Text. By W. W. Grec. The Clark Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Lent Term, 1939. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1942. Pp. lvi+-210. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

(Concluded) 


That part of Dr. Greg’s book with which the first half of this review' 
was concerned, treated the transmission of Shakespeare’s text, an historical 
task aiming at probability. That part which concerns the duties of the editor of 
Shakespeare’s plays is of a technical character, aiming at efficiency. 

(6) TYPES OF EDITION. A poet of Shakespeare’s rank needs three main types of 
edition. (i) The ‘reprint’ reproduces one substantive witness as faithfully as 
possible. (ii) The ‘collection of collations’ (one might say ‘variarum lectionum 
edition’) reprints a chosen text and, under it, the variants of all witnesses (what- 
ever their ‘substantiveness’) and of the most important scholarly editions. 
(iii) The ‘critical edition’ gives the best possible text (‘best’ meaning ‘nearest 
approaching, in the editor’s opinion, to the intention of the author’); under 
it a critical apparatus containing the variants of all the substantive witnesses 
(but of these only), and before it a characterization of these witnesses with 
regard to their authenticity and interdependence. 

For Shakespeare’s plays we possess: (i) satisfactory reprints, partly in the 
form of excellent facsimiles, of nearly all substantive witnesses, including those 
substantive only by conflation ; (ii) two accurate collections of collations, one 
(complete for all plays) of all early quartos then known, and of the four folios, up 
to the fourth folio, the other containing at present only two-thirds of the plays 
but comprising also the collations of later scholarly editions ; but (iii) we have no 
critical edition.3 

The type of edition which Dr. Greg contemplates in his ‘Prolegomena on 
editing Shakespeare’ (pp. vii-lv of the present book) is ‘a critical edition, not a 
facsimile reprint’ (p.x"). These words are qualified at the end of the Prolegomena; 
‘I feel that a particular edition, and far more a particular manuscript in the case 
of a medieval work, possesses a certain individuality of its own, which makes it a 


? Published in R.E.S. Vol. 19, 1943 (No. 76, Oct.), pp. 410-13. 

2 ‘The aim of a critical edition should be to present the text, so far as the available 
evidence permits, in the form in which we may suppose that it would have stood in a fair 
copy made by the author himself, of the work as he finally intended it’ (Dr. Greg’s Rule 1, 
p. x). Dr. Greg does not discuss the critical apparatus. 

3 The old Cambridge Shakespeare would be a critical edition if the derivative witnesses 
had been eliminated from the critical apparatus and the prefaces were less rudimentary. 
Even then a new critical edition would be needed to-day. 
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sort of minor literary creation, whose integrity I am loath to violate . . . I am 
conscious however that this is the bibliographer’s outlook, and that it is only a 
ieee stone, though an essential one, towards the truly critical position’ 
p- liv). 

Such an outlook seems to me more that of a bibliophile than a bibliographer, 
If in medieval romances the different versions are sometimes creations not far 
below the level of the presumptive original, in Shakespeare’s case the actors, 
prompters, copyists, stenographers, hackpoets, compositors, press-readers, and 
publishers responsible for the alterations of his creations are toto caelo distant 
from the creator. Their products deserve the most careful reprints, not as crea- 
tions, but as witnesses. Where the critical editor feels justified in hoping that he 
can restore the integrity of the original by violating that of a witness, he should 
not be loath but happy to do so. 

(7) COPY-TEXT, MOST AUTHORITATIVE TEXT, ACCIDENTS, ECLECTICISM. Of Dr. 
Greg’s seven rules, the last six pivot upon the notion of the ‘copy-text’, a term 
indicating the witness which should be ‘reprinted exactly’ (Rule 5) with strictly 
limited exceptions (Rules 5~7). The notion is introduced in Rule 2: ‘With this 
aim [Rule 1, see above p. 73, n. 2] in view, an editor should select as the basis of his 
own edition (as his copy-text, that is) the most “‘authoritative”’ of the early prints, 
this being the one that on critical consideration appears likely to have departed 
least in wording, spelling, and punctuation from the author’s manuscript’. 

Why should he? After the elimination of the purely derivative witnesses there 
remains either one substantive witness or more than one. If one, the one neces- 
sarily becomes the basis of the edition. If more than one, the next task is to 
reconstruct their common source. Since it can never be taken for granted that a 
witness exactly reproduces its immediate source (let alone the common source 
which may be removed by several intermediate copies), in every place where 
substantive witnesses present variant readings the editor must select the variant 
which seems to him the most likely to represent the common source. In this 
selection he is guided (a) by the intrinsic merits of the variants as shown by inter- 
pretation, (6) by their presumable interdependence from the viewpoint of 
probability of error. For the examination according to (5) the degree of ‘general 
authority’! which can be attributed to a witness may become helpful where other 
evidence proves indecisive. But it is a long way from this to the paramount 
importance granted to the ‘most authoritative’ witness by the bibliographical 
school. 

Dr. Greg himself admits that his principle is subject to serious limitation 
when an editor has to choose between two or more substantive witnesses of 
‘comparable merit’ (p. xii). He declares these cases to be rare in Shakespeare, but 
does not name the plays he has in view.? ‘And even in such cases he is in practice 
compelled to adopt some one edition as his “authority”, unless he proposes to 

t On this notion see Dr. Greg p. xxv*. The distinction between the ‘de iure authority’ 
based on the character of a sup ancestor (autograph, transcript, promptbook, etc.) 
and the ‘de facto authority’ on the apparent intrinsic correctness of the witness does 
not take account of the fact that all witnesses depend on the autograph. For the general 
authority of a witness the presumable number and type of lost intermediate copies is 
unessential because the faithfulness of these copies cannot be examined. 

* There are about twelve plays with more than one substantive witness. In each of them 
the earliest witness preserves some original readings, not present elsewhere, its 
substantiveness derives not from these readings but from its age. The Taming of a Shrew 


would be an exception if it d ded on the same version as The Taming of the Shrew; 
but cf. G. I. Duthie, R.EZ.S., October 1943, PP. 337756. 
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modernize or at least normalize the spelling and punctuation of the original.’ 
Unless might seem to open a gate to liberty. But no: ‘It is the decision to preserve 
what I have called the accidents of the text that binds the critical editor in every 
case to the choice of a particular edition as his copy’ (p. liii). 

‘Accidents’ means spelling, abbreviations, punctuation, capitals, italics, line 
division, indentation, wording of speakers’ names and scene directions, division 
into scenes and acts, etc. ; in other words, those parts of the constitution of the 
text which Shakespeare neglected more or less, which his printers treated 
arbitrarily and inconsistently, and which critical editors generally normalize 
silently according to the fashion of their times. The transmitted form of these 
accidents is often important for the critical treatment of particular passages: 
then the critical editor must present the evidence of all substantive witnesses in 
the apparatus. To do the same where that form is indifferent would be an 
unpardonable waste of work and space. But to print the whole text with nearly all 
the accidents of the ‘most authoritative’ witness without mentioning the accidents 
of the other substantive witnesses, as Dr. Greg prescribes for the critical edition, 
is an unsatisfactory compromise. For then the very few cases where a transmitted 
accident is likely to represent the intention of the author disappear in the mass of 
cases where later origin is more or less certain. A systematic survey, in the 
preface, of remarkable evidence in accidents taken from all substantive wit- 
nesses, would give all that can reasonably be expected of a critical edition from 
the literary or linguistic standpoint. Whoever needs more will find it either in the 
reprints or the facsimiles or the witnesses themselves. 

In fact the type of edition which Dr. Greg seems to have in mind would be a 
combination of critical edition and reprint. This has, in the case of Shakespeare’s 
plays, considerable disadvantages, which it might prove useful to enumerate: 

(1) It seriously discourages the critical editor from putting those variant read- 
ings into his text which in his opinion most probably represent the common 
source. 

(2) It requires arbitrary selection of the accidents which are to be normalized 
and of the normalizations which are to be mentioned in the critical apparatus. 

(3) It obscures in the apparatus the variants of wording (the thing that 
generally matters) by a great nuniber of notes on accidents which generally have 
no critical value. 

(4) It enormously increases the variations of critical texts from each other 
when editors differ in the choice of the ‘most authoritative’ witness. 

(5) It makes the text look forbidding to those who are accustomed to seeing 
accidents modernized and are interested in the essentials only. 

(6) It gives the text a fallacious appearance of authenticity. 

(7) It requires everyone who quotes the edition in untechnical contexts to 
modernize the quotation. 

(8) It makes the printing more difficult and enlarges the bulk of the book, 
thus raising its price. 

I doubt if these disadvantages are counter-balanced by the satisfaction of 
having preserved as faithfully as possible the integrity and unity of ‘the most 
authoritative’ witness. 

So much for ‘accidents’. As an offset to these criticisms I must congratulate 
Dr. Greg on his courageous vindication of eclecticism on pp. xxviii f.; ‘So long 
as we assert that the aim of a critical edition is to attain as nearly as possible to 
the words of the author (as laid down in Rule 1) we have no choice but to accept 
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the eclectic principle (which in fact follows logically from it)' whatever textual 
uncertainties this may involve, since the opposite conservative principle only 
attains certainty (if it does attain it) at the cost of critical freedom in pursuit of 
our declared subject’. The sentences which follow show the same spirit. If this 
spirit should seem incompatible with the attachment to the ‘most authoritative’ 
text which I have criticized, the explanation will be found in the development of 
the bibliographical school, which I hope will continue to move towards emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of the copy-text. 

(8) CONJECTURAL EMENDATION. The transmitted text, whether represented by 
one witness or by the reconstructed source of several witnesses, should be 
examined for authenticity. Where interpretation proves the authenticity to be 
doubtful, conjectural emendation should be attempted. Where interpretation and 
conjecture both fail the failure should be stated (‘crux’). 

There is little about this subject in the book, either because the author had 
already treated it in 1928 in his admirable Principles of emendation in Shake- 
speare,? or because he thinks it less apt to be expressed in formal rules than the 
practice of the copy-text. On two points, however, some words might have been 
said : (i) The choice between different conjectures should be determined by the 
same principles as that hetween substantive variant readings, viz. intrinsic merits 
and probability of error (see above p. 74); the same applies mutatis mutandis to 
the choice between adopting a conjecture and confessing a crux. (ii) If readings 
from purely derivative witnesses are introduced into the text of substantive 
witnesses, these readings should be marked as conjectures in the critical 
apparatus. 

To conclude I shall comment on a pertinent utterance of Dr. Greg’s which 
seems to me too pessimistic. ‘. . . it [the acceptance of a certain view about the 
transmission of King Lear] would open the way to much greater freedom of 
emendation than would else be proper. And what use editors would make of that 
is perhaps, like the ways of providence, better only guessing’ (p. 101). Misuse 
of conjecture is not more probable than misuse of conservativism, and is perhaps 
less dangerous. For in a critical edition conjecture is always conspicuously 
marked in the apparatus ; therefore it cannot deceive the reader, and even where 
it fails it may help him to deal with the problem. Phantasy must of course be 
restricted by common sense, as must eclecticism. But tacit preservation of a 
doubtful text will leave some readers helplessly puzzled and lull others 
into a fallacious security. It is misplaced modesty in a critical editor to hope 
that his readers will be wiser than he. The responsibility for accepting and for 
rejecting a conjecture (or a variant) remains equally his. Never can he expect to 
be unassailable or even to remain for a long time satisfied with all decisions of his 
own. There will be no final critical edition of Shakespeare. But in each genera- 
tion the leading critical edition will characterize better than anything else how 
that generation understood the poet. To find an editor able and willing to bear 
the burden of this task seems for the present the core of the editorial problem in 
Shakespeare. 


* Dr. Greg avoids the use of the word ‘eclecticism’ which had become a term of abuse 
with bibli hers. He allows, under certain circumstances, ‘restricted eclecticism’ 
(p. xxviii'). But the restriction is only that made by common sense, which might be regarded 


as . 
* The alternative title Limiting conditions of emendation mentioned on p. 5 well illus- 
trates the tendency of the paper. 
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POSTSCRIPT 
2 Henry IV, I. i. 161 ff. (cf. R.E.S. 1943 p. 410) 
L. Bardolph ‘This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord. 161 
Morton Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your honour; 


The lives of all your loving complices 

Lean on your health, the which, if you give o’er 

To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 165 
<Travers> You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summ’d the amount of chance, before you said 

‘Let us make head’. It was your presurmising 

That in the dole of blows your son might drop. . . . 169 


crit. app. Witnesses: Q F, but 161 om. F, 166-179 om. Q || 161 S(peaker’s) 
N(ame) L. Bard] Pope: Umfrevile Q || 162 S. N. Morton Hagena,' Daniel: 
L. Bard. Q F || 163 S. N.] Morton Q F: del. Hagena, Daniel || 166] no S. N. 
transmitted. 


I have been prompted to add the speaker’s name Travers in 1. 166 by three 
facts : (a) there is a sudden and asyndetic change of subject ; (b) there is a formal 
address to the Earl ; (c) it would be a dramatic weakness if ‘Travers alone of the 
three messengers were to remain silent during the second part of the scene. 
Fact (c) had already been observed by Steevens, who adduced it to commend the 
assignment of |. 161 to Travers, which had just been suggested by Capell and 
still predominates.? But there Pope’s arrangement as modified by Hagena and 
Daniel (see crit. app.) and recently supported by Shaaber3 accounts much better 
for the transmitted corruptions. No such objection can be made to introducing 
Travers at 1. 166. As the Earl’s servant (1. 28) he certainly is not less qualified than 
Morton to remind the Earl of his considerations before starting the rebellion. 

The omission of the speaker’s name in 1. 166 may be connected with the dis- 
order in Il. 161 ff. But since Il. 166-79 are absent from Q, and F probably was set 
up from a copy of Q,4 the speaker’s name could easily drop out when those lines 
were inserted from the prompt book into the copy for F. 

P. Maas. 


* ‘Whether [I. 162] also belongs to Sir John Umfrevile, or is the beginning of Morton’s 
speech, I leave to English critics to decide’ (New Shakspere Society Transactions 1877-79, 
p. 350). Daniel emphaticaliy decided for the second alternative (‘Nor should I hesitate a 
moment . . .’), l.c., p. 353. Karl Hagena was a schoolteacher at Oldenburg. He had 
treated the Umfrevile problem before in a school-program (1847) and in a paper in Herrig’s 
Archiv, 65 (1869), pp. 102ff. The friend to whose help he refers in the paper may have 

Tycho Mommser: who, according to his autobiography in Bursian’s Fahresbericht, 
123 (1904), p. 110, had worked on Shakespeare as a headmaster at Oldenburg (1856-64). 
is mere vamping’, says Dr. Greg (p. 1157), a little too severely. He prefers 
Pope’s assignment of Il. 161 ‘oak 162 to Lord Bardolph. But then Lord Bardolph would 
Saivess the Earl twice in two lines, and the next speaker (1. 163) would begin without any 
address ; such an anomaly should not be introduced by conjecture. 

3 New Variorum Shakespeare (1940). There ll. 161 ff. are represented by ll. 177 ff. No 
concordance is given. 

4 This is Dr. Greg’s opinion in the main part of his book ; in an Addendum (p. 182) he 
agrees with Shaaber in declaring the copy for F to have been a manuscript independent of 
Q. I find no decisive argument for this in Shaaber. In his list of errors common to Q and 
4 p. 507 ff.) the worst is lacking, the appearance of Lord Bardolph as Sir John Umfrevile 

. i. 34. This cannot have been Shakespeare's intention, as Hagena was the first to point 
oat, and it is difficult to assume that such a tangle should have been left unsolved on the 
stage from 1598 till 1623. I do not know how modern stage practice deals with the matter. 
By _ way, Aspley, the printer of Q, is one of those signing as responsible for the printing 
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A Preface to Paradise Lost. By C. 5. Lewis. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1942. Pp. viii-+-139. 7s. 6d. net. 


In general praise of this book it is enough to say that, although a slighter work, 
it is not unworthy of the author of The Allegory of Love. Mr. Lewis’s great merit 
as a critic is that he trusts his poets, believes that they mean what they say and 
know what they are about. And so he declares that ‘the first thing the reader 
needs to know about Paradise Lost is what Milton meant it to be’. This is the 
readiest way to disable false criticism and to remove hindrances to the modern 
reader’s appreciation of the poem. 

Milton meant Paradise Lost to be a certain kind of poem. This approach, 
strange to the modern mind, is revealed in the well-known passage in The 
Reason of Church Government where Milton discusses the various kinds of poem 
—epic, tragedy, lyric—which ‘the mind at home in the spacious circuits of her 
musing hath liberty to propose to herself’. In epic he distinguishes between the 
diffuse epic (e.g. Homer, Virgil and Tasso) and the brief epic (e.g. the Book of 
Fob); and with reference to the former he raises the question ‘whether the rules 
of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or Nature to be followed, which in 
those that know art and use judgment is no transgression but an enrichment of 
art. And lastly what King or Knight before the Conquest might be chosen in 
whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero’. This has always been taken as 
Milton’s declaration of his intention to achieve the common ambition of his age 
to write a Christian epic in the classical form, but Mr. Lewis wants to make 
something else of it. Milton’s contrast between following Aristotle and following 
Nature is, he says, difficult: ‘In Milton’s mind there is apparently some other 
kind of epic contrasted with that which Aristotle recommended, and this other 
kind is oddly regarded as following “nature”; oddly, because later classicists 
tended to identify nature with the “rules”. Now there was only one thing known 
to Milton which bore the name of epic and also differed in kind from the work of 
Homer and Virgil—the romantic or chivalrous epic of Boiardo, Ariosto and 
Spenser . . . I believe, therefore, with very little doubt, that Milton’s hesita- 
tion between “‘the rules of Aristotle” and “following Nature” means, in simpler 
language, “‘shall I write an epic in twelve books with a simple plot, or shall I 
write something in stanzas and cantos about knights and ladies and enchant- 
ments?” . . . We tend perhaps to assume that if Milton’s Arthuriad had been 
written it would have been the same sort of poem as Paradise Lost, but surely 
this is very rash! A much more Spenserian Milton—the Milton of L’ Allegro, 
Il Penseroso and Comus—had to be partially suppressed before Paradise Lost 
could be written . . . It is very likely that if Arthur had been chosen the 
Spenserian Milton would have grown to full development and the actual Milton, 
the “‘Miltonic” Milton, would have been suppressed’. This is very perverse. 
Milton’s contemporaries would have found nothing odd in the distinction 
between ‘rules’ and ‘nature’, a central commonplace of Renaissance criticism; 
nor was the distinction lost sight of by those extreme neo-classicists who argued 
for the identity of ‘nature’ and the ‘rules’, as may be seen from Dryden’s Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy. Briefly, the question was how strictly the poet was to be bound 
by ancient technique in treating modern subject-matter ; and during the second 
half of the sixteenth century the discussion centred on the relation of the Italian 
romance poem to the classical epic. It was Tasso who made the first thorough- 
going attempt to reconcile these two kinds, and by his most fervent admirers 
La Gerusalemme Liberata was rated not only above Ariosto’s poem but above 
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those of Homer and Virgil ; so it is that Milton ranks him with the ancients as a 
model for the long epic. Mr. Lewis refers us to Boiardo, Ariosto and Spenser but 
not to Tasso, the one modern poet cited by Milton. Milton names Tasso twice 
in this short passage ; everything he says points to Tasso as his modern exemplar, 
and not at all to Boiardo, Ariosto or Spenser. In emulation of Tasso he has in 
mind to write a national Christian epic, taking as his hero some king or knight 
before the Norman Conquest ; how strictly he will conform to classical rules is, 
naturally at this stage, left an open question, but it seems much more rash to 
suppose the poem would have been ‘Spenserian’ than to suppose it would have 
been ‘Miltonic’. In any case this dichotomy of Milton into ‘Spenserian’ and 
‘Miltonic’ always seems to me one of those distinctions of the schools that loses 
all reality when relied on as an absolute distinction; Mr. Lewis puts it in its 
proper comic light with his vision of the poet partially suppressing his young 
‘Spenserian’ self as he sternly addresses himself to his ‘Miltonic’ task. 

What then are the characteristics of the kind of poem Milton did in fact 
finally make? Since Milton was deliberately following a tradition Mr. Lewis 
rightly approaches this question historically. He divides epic into primary and 
secondary—the primary epic we hear tell of in Homer and Beowulf and of which 
their poems are the highest developments, and the secondary epic created by 
Virgil. The chief points dealt with in these interesting and valuable chapters 
(3-8) are the origin of the epic style in Homer and of the epic subject, as we know 
it, in Virgil. The first thing to realize about the epic from Homer down to 
Milton, Mr. Lewis insists, is its ceremonial, ritualistic character. This deter- 
mines the epic style; among other things it explains and justifies the use of a 

ic diction, a liturgical language ‘set deliberately apart from daily usage but 
wholly familiar within its own sphere’. The style of the secondary epic, the style 
of Virgil or Milton, is more deliberately solemn and ritualistic because it has lost 
all those external aids to ceremonial the primary epic enjoyed, and has to rely 
on purely literary effects. In his analysis of Milton’s technique Mr. Lewis finds 
the ruling principle to be ‘the poet’s unremitting manipulation of his readers— 
how he sweeps us along as though we were attending an actual recitation and 
nowhere allows us to settle down and luxuriate on any one line or paragraph’. 
He reiterates that the reader must not come to narrative poetry looking for ‘good’ 
lines but must yield himself to the onward flow of the verse. This continuity, 
this vehemence of expression is achieved by Milton’s long complex sentences, 
with their Latin constructions. The Latin constructions, as Mr. Lewis acutely 
observes, enable Milton to disregard the logic imposed by the fixed order of 
English words ; he can ‘drop the ideas into his sentences in any order he chooses’, 
and so achieve ‘something more like the indivisible flowing quality of immediate 
experience’. Like some modern poets, ‘He throws ideas together because of those 
emotional relations which they have in the very recesses of our consciousness’. 
On the other hand, unlike the moderns, he always by various means (by availing 
himself of Latin constructions for instance, or by the normal associations of the 
images employed) provides ‘a facade of logical connections as well’. In other 
words Milton, as a good classicist, explores the romantic chaos of the sub- 
conscious without offending our reason. 

Mr. Lewis suggests that ‘this distinction between the logical connections 
which the poet puts on the surface and the emotional connections whereby he 
manipulates our imagination is the key to many of his similes’. Most commenta- 
tors regard the similes of Paradise Lost as merely decorative, as a pedantic pre- 
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text for poetic ornament and the display of learning. Mr. Lewis appreciates that 
they do genuine work in producing certain states of mind in the reader and 
evoking a consciousness of the scenes described. Yet he is still misled by the 
common view inasmuch as he thinks that they do not serve the direct and 
obvious purpese of the simile, that of describing by analogy. The fact is that the 
similes are one of Milton’s chief means of presenting scenes and figures outside 
the range of human experience. In order to preserve the supernatural character 
of his scenes and figures he usually selects for comparison objects that are also 
outside the range of human experience, things fabulous or remote, or else 
things different in their nature from the original subject as when he compares the 
state of mind of the fallen angels to an evening landscape; that is why the 
images, if they are to be effective, must be developed into complete pictures, 
with their own naturalistic detail. It is obvious that these transposed descrip- 
tions will set up their own emotional repercussions and start their own imagina- 
tive movements, which the poet must control and use in the interest of his 
proper purpose. Mr. Lewis admirably describes Milton’s skilful management of 
what he calls these ‘subterranean’ movements, but he does not recognize that 
these are secondary effects which will only work accurately if the simile is per- 
forming its primary function of illustrating the subject. “The Miltonic simile’, he 
says, ‘does not always serve to illustrate what it pretends to be illustrating. The 
likeness between the two things compared is often trivial, and is, indeed, required 
only to save the face of the logical censor. At the end of Book I the fiends are 
compared to elves. Smallness is the only point of resemblance.’ Smallness was 
certainly not the only point of resemblance between fiends and elves for Milton 
and his generation. What better simile will Mr. Lewis suggest merely to present 
Milton’s throng of Lilliputian devils—unless, indeed, the anticipatory simile 
of the bees? This is the primary purpose of the simile, to present the scene, not, 
as Mr. Lewis states, ‘to provide contrast and relief, to refresh us by a transition 
from Hell to a moonlit English lane’. The latter is of course equally important 
in the poetical logic of the passage, but it is secondary in the sense already indi- 
cated. On the next page, commenting on the allusion to the Book of Tobit (iv, 
160-71), Mr. Lewis finds ‘the pretence of logical connection’ both strained and 
absurd. It is surprising that he should miss both the aptness of the parallel and 
the Miltonic irony of the allusion to the story of Asmodeus and Sara and Tobias ; 
it is still more surprising that he should characterize this as ‘one of the most 
unpleasant of Hebrew stories’. 

The chapter on ‘Virgil and the Subject of Secondary Epic’ leads to the con- 
sideration of the subject-matter of Paradise Lost, which occupies the remainder 
of the book. The point made is that the epic subject as later understood was the 
invention of Virgil. Deeply as Homer can move us, he and his age had no sense 
of the long process of history and no religious sense of a purpose in events. It is 
the Aeneid that is the prototype of the epic dealing with world events, with the 
destinies of nations, with man’s place and mission in the universe ; in short, the 
prototype of such an epic as Paradise Lost. With this last point Mr. Lewis has 
truly cast the account of Milton’s debt to the ancients ; thereafter he is concerned 
with Milton as a Christian poet. Paradise Lost is a completely Christian poem, as 
the Aeneid is completely Roman. The refusal to see this is partly due to the mis- 
understanding of the place of Paradise Lost in the epic tradition, a misunder- 
standing Mr. Lewis has helped to correct in his first chapters ; but it is due also 
to the refusal to take Milton’s theology seriously. The theology of Paradise Lost 
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js objected to on the one hand as heretical and on the other as silly ; bishops join 
chorus with infidels in hooting it out of court. Some critics think they do honour 
to the poet by discarding what he himself thought important and inviting us to 
attend to what is of permanent interest in his writings, that is to say what interests 
the more enlightened modern mind; it does not occur to them that they are 
emptying out the baby with the bath water. Despite the anticipations of modern 
ways of thought, despite the growth of natural philosophy and of rationalism, 
Milton’s generation was still as theologically minded as the Middle Ages; and 
its political, social and philosophical ideas acquire a false modernity when taken 
out of the theological systems to which they belong. The contemporaries of 
Thomas Hobbes intended more than simple abuse when they called him 
atheist ; it was a fundamental criticism of his philosophy. Milton was typical of 
his times in this respect ; his complete philosophy is expounded in The Christian 
Doctrine, and Paradise Lost is nothing if not a theological poem. Most readers, 
when pressed, would admit as much ; but they would still be inclined to say that 
the theology of the poem is too sectarian to account for its greatness, that the 
Puritan theology is responsible for the defects of the poem—such as the repre- 
sentation of God the Father—and that it is only inasmuch as the poet escapes 
from his theological bonds that he triumphs. A poet’s theology, they would say, 
must be catholic, which Milton’s is not. It is on this point that Mr. Lewis wisely 
joins issue ; for it is the crux of the matter. He shows that to condemn the em 
of Paradise Lost is to condemn the catholic doctrine of the Western Church: 
‘Milton’s version of the Fall story is substantially that of St. Augustine, which is 
that of the Church as a whole’. Chapter X, in which the views of the De Civitate 
Dei and of Paradise Lost are set forth by parallel quotations, is a valuable contri- 
bution to a true reading of the poem ; and it serves to remind us that Milton, as a 
learned man, derived much from that medieval tradition which, as a Protestant, 
he spurned—treating the medievals much as he treated the ancients. On examina- 
tion, Mr. Lewis contends, the heresies of Paradise Lost reduce themselves to one 
or two doubtful points ; and it is what Milton put into Paradise Lost that alone 
concerns us, to the exclusion of what we know of his beliefs from such extra- 
neous sources as the De Doctrina. ‘As far as doctrine goes, the poem is over- 
whelmingly Christian. Except for a few isolated passages it is not even specifically 
Protestant or Puritan.’ 

Whilst agreeing with his general position one feels that Mr. Lewis has been 
betrayed by his argument into trying to show that Paradise Lost is orthodox in 
too narrow a sense. What he really succeeds in showing is that Milton, like the 
medieval doctors, could exercise his right to think for himself within the boun- 
daries of the faith and, like them, could remain a Christian in spite of indepen- 
dent, even heretical, views on certain points. He states that there are only two 
doctrines ‘which are possibly heretical and do really occur in Paradise Lost’—that 
‘God includes the whole of space’ and that ‘Matter is a part of God’. He confesses 
himself doubtful of the exact meaning of these doctrines ; it is perhaps because he 
is attending to the letter rather than the sense of his own rule that he does not 
turn for help to the clear e ition of these doctrines in the De Doctrina, which 
on such topics surely may be accepted as a reliable commentary on the poem. 
Why should he be ready to consider a parallel passage from the Zohar quoted 
by Professor Saurat and decline to admit Milton’s own words in evidence? The 
two doctrines are closely related and can be brought together under the one 


general doctrine of the unity of all existence as proceeding from God. God, says 
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Milton in the De Doctrina, cannot ‘properly be called infinite if He be capable 
of receiving any accession whatever ; which would be the case if anything could 
exist in the nature of things which had not first been of God and in God’, 
Therefore, not only the ethereal substance out of which God created Heaven 
and the angels but also the matter out of which he created man and his universe 
must have originated from God and be a part of God. ‘The original matter 
[sc. of the human universe] is not to be looked on as an evil and trivial thing, but 
as intrinsically good and the productive stock of every subsequent good .. . 
Matter, like the form and nature of the angels, proceeded incorruptible from God; 
and even since the Fall it remains incorruptible so far as concerns its essence.’ 
It follows that there is no real division between spirit and matter; that all 
created things, including the angels, have their bodily forms and functions; 
and that the differences between the more spiritual and more material forms of 
life are differences only of development. It follows also that man is not a spirit 
housed in a separable body ; body and soul are one. ‘Man is a living being . . . 
one and individual, not compound or separable, not, according to the common 
opinion, made up and formed of two distinct and separable natures, as of body 
and soul—but the whole man is soul and the soul man, that is to say a body or 
substance individual, animated, sensitive and rational.’ And so at death body and 
soul die together, and will be raised together at the Resurrection. 

This doctrine of matter and of the unity of our being is, one is given to under- 
stand, heretical ; but it is characteristic, it is fundamental in Paradise Lost, and 
it is perfectly clear. In particular it is the philosophical basis of the poet’s view of 
sex, on which he parts company with St. Augustine. Mr. Lewis recognizes this 
divergence between Milton and Augustine but refuses to recognize how deep it 
goes. First it has to be observed that Augustine’s interpretation of the Fall 
cannot, as Mr. Lewis seems to assume, be taken as the criterion of orthodoxy. 
It is true that the Fall doctrine of Western Christendom is Augustinian, and that 
the doctrines of the different churches after the Reformation were all versions of 
Augustinianism ; it is not true that Augustine’s views in their entirety were 
either then or at any time catholic doctrine, held always and everywhere and by 
all. Augustine’s doctrine turns on his conviction of the sinfulness of sexuality, 
which is central to the problem of original sin. He believed that sexuality in any 
sense in which we know or can understand it was a penalty of the Fall, that it is 
sinful per se, and that it is the reason why all men are born in sin. Many christians, 
both before and since Milton, have differed from this view of sex, maintaining 
that the sexual appetites are morally neutral ; on this point therefore the Augus- 
tinian doctrine is not catholic. Milton believed, as he makes clear on every possible 
occasion in Paradise Lost, that the sexuality of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden was completely human, that the sexual act is not sinful in itself, and that it 
was lust as distinct from sexual love that resulted from the Fall. This view is a 
necessary corollary to Milton’s doctrine of matter and of the unity of human 
nature; and the difference from the Augustinian doctrine cannot be brushed 
aside by Mr. Lewis’s remark that ‘it is not very important’. ‘Milton and St. 
Augustine’, he says, ‘agree in contrasting the fallen sexuality which we now 
know, and which is conditioned by the disobedience of our members, with an 
unfallen sexuality. But for St. Augustine the unfallen sexuality is purely hypo- 
thetical; . . . he does not think it ever took place. Milton asserts that it did 
. . . He has dared to represent Paradisal sexuality. I cannot make up my mind 
whether he was wise.’ But if, as I have tried to show, this is an essential part of 
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Milton’s subject, it is not for us (as Mr. Lewis would agree) to express an opinion 
on its wisdom, but only to see what he makes of it. There is point in Mr. Lewis’s 
objections to the decorum of Milton’s treatment; there is none in the basis of 
those objections, that Augustine took a better way by keeping silent. This false 
attitude, due I feel to Mr. Lewis’s having been rather led away from his proper 
subject into independent theological considerations, prevents him from a just 
appreciation of Milton’s contrast between unfallen and fallen sexuality ; and it 
accounts for the rare lapse of literary appreciation contained in the statement 
that the latter part of Book IX ‘is one of Milton’s failures’. 

The chapters on the characters of the poem are as good as the rest of the book, 
but there is space only to consider the other chief problem of Paradise Lost— 
the character of Satan. Mr. Lewis sets himself to refute the romantic view of 
Satan as hero of the poem. There are two questions involved here—what Satan 
is in himself and what he becomes in the poetical representation ; or to put it in 
another way, his réle in the plan of the poem and the réle he comes to play in its 
execution. Mr. Lewis, following the lead of Mr. Charles Williams, addresses 
himself to the first question ; none who reads his pages is likely to doubt again 
that Milton’s Satan really is the devil. It follows that to think Satan the hero of 
the poem—that he represents Milton’s idea of the heroic nature, that he is the 
person we should admire and whom the poet himself consciously or uncon- 
sciously admired—is to stultify the whole intent of the work. But the fact 
remains that Satan, though not the hero, is yet the most heroic figure in the 
poem. Mr. Lewis does not squarely face this fact, which is at the bottom of the 
romantic error. As W. P. Ker remarked, ‘Satan has all the heroism to himself, 
that is, all the contending strength’. He is the only character in the poem capable 
of expressing the heroism of human endeavour—the struggle with nature, the 
unending search for knowledge and power, the spirit of adventure. This heroism 
of the villain is not itself a fault ; if the story was to be adequately treated Satan 
had to be made equal to his fate. The fault—a fault inherent in the fable—is that 
there is no character to compete with Satan and put him in his poetical place. 
Adam is certainly the nominal hero, representing Milton’s true idea of heroism 
inasmuch as he represents the moral of obedience to God ; but the circumstances 
require Adam to play a passive réle throughout. Milton was well aware of this 
inherent defect in his fable, and does his best to counteract it. In the prologue to 
Book IX he argues that Adam’s ‘fortitude of patience’ after the Fall is more 
heroic than the misdirected energy of the normal epic hero; but even Milton 
cannot produce a heroic effect without heroic action. That is why the last two 
books of the poem disappoint the reader. Dr. Tillyard explains this disappoint- 
ment by the theory that the later books reflect the final disillusionment of Milton 
after the Restoration ; but the theory would be irrelevant even if the facts were 
not all against it. Mr. Lewis suggests a failure of style, due to ill health and 
advancing years: the awful example of Mark Pattison’s remarks on the style of 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes should have warned him off this ground. 
The truth is that the panorama of human misery and shame presented in the last 
two books (an essential part of Milton’s subject) is depressing because the hero 
can play no part but that of helpless spectator ; it is suffering unrelieved by action. 
Milton’s Hell is not depressing since its victims can act ; and it is notable how the 
poem revives at the very close when Adam and Eve are free to move. It is only in 
departing that Adam comes into his own as hero. 

There is nothing Milton could do more than he has actually done—and that 
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is much—to counteract the one great flaw in his subject. Having recognized that, 
we should do well to take Mr. Lewis’s advice to stop wishing that the poet had 
chosen a different subject or pretending that he did. There is enough to admire 
and enjoy in what he attempted and achieved ; and it is the great merit of Mr, 
Lewis’s book that it keeps us on this course. If this review has been mainly 
occupied with points on which I differ from the author that is because I simply 
agree with most of what he has to say; and I should like to think that my 
criticisms themselves are in line with the tenour of his book. 
B. A. Wricur, 


The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (Yale Studies in English, vol. 94); London: H. Milford. 
1941. Pp. xvi+166. $3.00; 18s. 6d. net. 


I hope no one will be deterred from this admirable treatise by the formidable 
apparatus of its opening chapters. Mr. Wimsatt’s study of Johnson’s style is 
based on—unless it would be more accurate to say, has culminated in—an 
analysis of prose style in general. I do not myself breathe very freely at these rare 
altitudes, and am content to say that this part of the enterprise seems to be as 
bravely and modestly performed as it was ambitiously conceived. It abounds in 
technical terms; but Wimsatt is always the master of his classification and his 
terminology, never their servant. I will not promise him that many readers will 
follow him here without fatigue. But the first chapter especially should be read, 
not skipped, though some readers may prefer to read or re-read it after digesting 
the rest. 

In the main body of his book Wimsatt discusses Johnson’s prose under the 
heads of Parallelism, Antithesis, Diction, Other Qualities, Johnson’s own theory 
of Composition, the Antecedents of his Style, its Critics, Imitators and Parodists. 
I offer some detached comments, premising that the study is closely knit and 
ably argued. The relevance of the parts to each other and to the whole is sus- 
tained. Use is made of statistics, but Wimsatt is never, I think, led astray by 
them. He cites a professor who, having counted the words in Macaulay’s History, 
found that the average sentence contains 23-43 words, and drew this conclu- 
sion: ‘Here, then, in this 23-43 was the resultant of the forces which had made 
Macaulay’s literary character’. On this Wimsatt comments: ‘Such, and only 
such, can be the conclusion reached by counting items chosen without reference 
to meaning’. 

Wimsatt is sceptical about what is called prose rhythm. He states (6-5, 31) 
the various divergent views, and there leaves the matter. He summarily dismisses 
both the ‘scanners’ and the believers in the cursus—who, however, are not 
necessarily at variance. But is it really in doubt that Johnson’s more poetical 
prose derives its rhythms from the English of the Liturgy (his debt to which 
Wimsatt recognizes, 157) and so (whether or not he was conscious of the deriva- 
tion) from the medizval cursus? Such a passage as: ‘We were now treading that 
illustrious island . . . whence savage clans and réving barbdrians derived the 
bénefits of knéwledge and the bléssings of religion’ abounds in cadences of the form 
I indicate, “~ \7\ and ’.  \ \-\, which are the medizval and accentual 
descendants of Cicero’s two favourite ‘clausula’,-~-~ — ~ ‘esse spectatur’ 
and—-~~vw~ v — ~ ‘esse videatur’. 

When he treats of Diction, Wimsatt perhaps concedes more than he would 
like—for it peeps out that he is an ardent Johnsonian—to the critics of Johnson’s 
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abstractions. I question if (58): “That vehemence of desire which presses 
through right and wrong to its gratification, or that anxious inquietude which is 
justly chargeable with distrust of heaven’ deserves to be put in the pillory as ‘an 
abstraction of an abstraction pressing through right and wrong to another 
abstraction’. Johnson’s subject is the operation of human passion, and I find no 
incongruity in the personification which allows a mood (‘inquietude’) and even 
a mere quality (“vehemence’) to press on to their goal. This section, however, is 
very good. 

Wimsatt accepts (61, 119) the orthodox view that when Johnson added to his 
‘It has not wit enough to keep it sweet’ the notorious ‘It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction’, he was merely, as Boswell says, delighting in 
hisown manner. But are the phrases merely alternative? There is a difference 
between sour milk, or butter that (perhaps for lack of salt) has ‘gone off’, 
which though unpalatable remain edible, and rotten meat, which is poison. I 
think it possible that Johnson meant to strengthen his condemnation. 

Discussion of Johnson’s polysyllabic Latinisms is often vitiated by failure 
to look into the question of currency. I have elsewhere pointed out that 
‘succedaneum’ was in Johnson’s time an everyday word—indeed the everyday 
word—for what we call a substitute. The examples which Wimsatt treats as 
typical (81 etc.) are ‘adscititious’ and ‘equiponderant’, It is just possible that 
research might show that these words were in commoner use then than now. 
In itself adscititious is no worse than ‘adventitious’, a word in very frequent 
modern use ; ‘equiponderant’ is no worse, except by the length of one syllable, 
than ‘equivalent’, and is no longer than ‘extraordinary’, or hundreds of common 
words. We smile merely because it is unfamiliar. 

Of Johnson’s structural Latinism Wimsatt is disposed to find the germ in 
Johnson’s own Latin. Unfortunately the evidence is slender. We have his Latin 
poems, and epistolary descriptions in Latin of his maladies. But I recall no 
specimen of rhetorical prose except the letter to the Vice-chancellor of Oxford 
about his degree, and two college themes, from one of which Wimsatt quotes 
(81) a sentence : ‘Quaedam minus attente spectata absurda videntur, quae tamen 
penitus perspecta rationi sunt consentanea’. But is this more than merely 
Ciceronian ? 

On the wider question Wimsatt lets himself go with rare and telling effect (71): 
‘Very often what he gains in coherence is more than offset by the intrusion of 
irrelevant meaning which is concomitant with the unidiomatic. There is an 
insurgence and agony of language ; the emphasis shouts too loud’. 

Wimsatt might have made more than I think he anywhere does of Johnson’s 
use of very short words. A good example is in the dedication to George III of 
Bishop Pearce’s book, quoted by Boswell (under date May, 1777), where the 
hammer-strokes of the climax, ‘how Kings should live’, ring out in their poly- 
syllabic context. Professor Nichol Smith has quoted a sentence which, in an 
edition otherwise left to Steevens, Johnson added to his Preface to Shakespeare : 
‘What he does best, he cannot do long’. 

Wimsatt’s most notable departure from orthodoxy is his rejection of the view 
long accepted that Johnson’s later style is less ponderous than The Rambler. 
His evidence (Ch. Y), though I confess myself not wholly persuaded, is cer- 
tainly cogent. He maintains that the change is due to change of subject, and is 
able to show that the Rambler himself, when he descends from morals to 
character-sketches or literary criticism, can be as light in tone and texture as the 
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author of the Fourney and the Lives, who moreover retains all his old weight 
when his subject demands it. (He notes, convincingly, that both in talk and in 
letters Johnson was capable of deliberate self-parody, 76). 

Wimsatt’s consideration of the critics of Johnson’s style is fair and discriminat- 
ing. He remarks that most of them—and even Hazlitt—in the very act of 
commination, fall under the spell of Johnson’s rhythms, and do homage by 
imitation. He concludes the section with an admirable. piece of affectionate 
raillery (139): The critic ‘does not censure by analysis, but defines by parody. 
He derives his momentum from the force which he is attempting to resist, and 
contributes as much to sustain the school of Johnsonian style as the most 
earnest admirer, the most energetic defender, or the most obsequious imitator’. 

Wimsatt accepts the doctrine that Johnson disliked not only the Catilinarian 
Conspiracy and the Punic War, but all general history. Though the evidence (96) 
is pretty good, yet I doubt the fact, which seems not compatible with Johnson's 
restless and almost omnivorous curiosity, or with much that we know. As a 
young man he projected and partly accomplished a translation of the History of 
the Council of Trent. His published work includes not a little historical narrative, 
e.g. in Falkland’s Islands and in the Introduction to The World Displayed. He 
read Hailes’s Annals of Scottish history in manuscript and was lavish in its 
praise, thinking it better than Henault. His recorded dislike of modern history 
may perhaps be explained : most of it was not very good. We know that he did not 
think highly of Robertson, and may guess that he thought meanly of Hume. I 
recall no evidence that he read Gibbon with attention. (Herodotus and 
Thucydides he perhaps had hardly read, and he might not care for Livy. He 
quotes Tacitus, whom he surely must have relished.) 

But granted the fact, I find it difficult to accept Wimsatt’s explanation, that 
Johnson was ‘not interested in economics or government’. There is a good deal 
of economic speculation in Johnson’s writings and in Boswell. It is commonly 
regarded as wrong-headed, but a good judge once told me that the Journey is 
the best thing ever written on the economic history of the Highlands. There is 
at least no doubt of his interest. And whatever may be thought of the political 
philosophy of Taxation No Tyranny, clearly the rights of that question engaged 
Johnson’s passionate attention. 

A good example of his interest in the science of history is the dissertation, in 
the Journey, on the credibility of the numbers (of armies or populations) given 
by early historians. 

Appendixes deal with special points: punctuation, the ‘triplet’, Johnson’s 
revision of the Rambler, his remarks on ‘cadence’, his debt to the Book of 
Common Prayer. On the first topic Wimsatt notes that the pointing of Johnson’s 
printed works is not his own. This is what we should expect: Johnson was not 
the man (as a was) to dispute the compositor’s authority ; and it is proved 
by comparison of the manuscript of the Life of Rowe with the print of 1781. 


I can add that in the letters of which I have seen the originals all Johnson’s 
editors before Hill have perverted and ‘ramblerized’ his more current style by 
gross over-pointing. 

In this book we once more see the Yale School of Johnsonians at a high level 
of sympathetic and sensitive scholarship. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 
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Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Edited, with Commentary, by GzorcE 
Harris Hearey. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press; London: H. Milford. 
1942. Pp. x+106. $1.50. 


The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia Morgan St. John 
and given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel: A Supplement to 
the Catalogue Compiled by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. Pp. viii+-87. 12s. net. 


Some Letters of the Wordsworth Family. Now First Published with 
a few Unpublished Letters of Coleridge, and Southey and others. 
Ithaca: Cornell University; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. Pp. xii+-131. 
12s. net. 


The first of these three volumes contains a fully annotated reprint of a pocket 
notebook used by Wordsworth, chiefly in May-June, 1839, to jot down his en- 

ents, addresses and other details that he might wish to remember. On 29th 
April he had left Bath for London, and here he stayed till 31 May, returning 
again (after a few days at Cambridge) on 3 June, and leaving on 10 June for 
Oxford, where he was to take his Honorary Degree. To our previous knowledge 
of his ‘goings-on’ during this period, as busy as any in his later life, the Pocket 
book provides a valuable supplement; and for a man already in his seventieth 
year, and still suffering from the effect of a recently sprained ankle, it is certainly 
an impressive record of strenuous and varied activity. Aided by its pages, we can 
follow his movements as he visits his dentist and his stockbroker, consults with 
two eminent physicians on the health of his son William, calls upon two distin- 
guished surgeons to press the claims of his nephew John for a medical appoint- 
ment, and upon members of Parliament to discuss the prospects of the Copyright 
Bill, attends a lecture by Carlyle, and, on the same afternoon goes on to the 
Zoological Gardens, looks up friends as far afield as Hampstead and Harrow, 
breakfasts with Lord Lonsdale, Moxon, Miss Fenwick, Crabb Robinson, Henry 
Taylor, dines with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Justice Coleridge, Hallam, 
Colonel Howard, goes to a picture gallery and to the Opera, and is even dragged, 
somewhat reluctantly, to a Ball. No wonder that he dreaded in anticipation, the 
‘excitement of a spring in London’, and a year before this visit had complained 
that ‘what agrees with me worst of all is residence in London, late hours of 
dining, and talking from morning to night’. But on this occasion, at least, he 
seems to have passed through the ordeal unscathed. 

The pocket book also contains some scraps of verse. One of these is an early 
draft of the first of the sonnets on Furness Abbey (Misc. Son. III. xlvii); the 
sonnet is usually dated 1845, but Mr. Healey makes out a good case for its 
composition in 1840, for we know that Wordsworth visited Furness Abbey in 
1840, and it is unlikely that the pocket book was still in use in 1845. A few lines 
from Prelude VIII preserve a reading intermediary between all hitherto known 
manuscripts and the printed text; but most interesting of these verse jottings 
are some beautiful and previously unknown couplets inspired by Margaret 
Gillies’ portrait of Miss Fenwick, on which Wordsworth wrote two sonnets first 
printed in his Memoirs (1851). As the first of these sonnets was written on New 
Year’s Day, 1840, it is reasonable to suppose that the couplets were composed 
shortly before. Mr. Healey has done his editorial work admirably, giving all the 
relevant information on the persons and places mentioned in the pocket book, 
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and has thus earned the gratitude of those who are interested in the details of the 
poet’s later years. 

In 1925 the Library of Cornell University acquired by gift the fine Wordsworth 
Collection that had been put together by Mrs. Cynthia St. John, and a few years 
later, thanks largely to the untiring energy and enthusiasm of Professor 
Broughton, it was decided to issue a full description of it, and to seek means by 
which it should be brought and kept up to date, so as to become, as far as possi- 
ble, a comprehensive collection of Wordsworthiana. Professor Broughton’s 
Catalogue appeared in 1931 ; and now his Supplement, recording the addition of 
more than seven hundred items, shows how well he is succeeding in his enter- 
prise. The two volumes, admirably arranged as they are, form a very useful, if 
not a complete bibliography of the poet, which will be welcome to many students, 
and invaluable to such as have access to the Library. 

Of the accessions catalogued in the Supplement the most important consists 
of eighty-one letters, the bulk of which came upon the market since the publica- 
tion of the Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth issued by the Oxford 
University Press in 1935-9, and these Professor Broughton has published in a 
separate volume. Forty-three of them are addressed to George Huntly Gordon, 
the protegé of Sir Walter Scott, and throw further light on the good offices 
which Gordon performed for Wordsworth in arranging for his son William’s 
education in Germany, as well as supplying us with some new details of his 
doings and opinions in the years 1829-30. Of the other new letters perhaps the 
most interesting is one, dated August 1810, in which Dorothy describes her 
journey by coach from Kendal to Bury St. Edmunds, via Manchester, Coleorton 
and Cambridge. Of special autobiographical value is a letter in which 
Wordsworth acknowledges the debt he owed to his native town: “To Cocker- 
mouth and its neighbouring scenes I owe much. They did not a little in making 
me whatever of a Poet I may be’, and another in which he declines the strange 
proposal that he should write the Memoirs of his brother Christopher: ‘As I 
grievously lament, we have had very, very little personal intercourse. . . . 1 am 
unacquainted with his pursuits and mode of life—in short I have none of that 
knowledge which would be looked for in a Brother writing his life’. The Letters 
also include, a polite but politic acknowledgment to Martin Tupper of the 

receipt of the Second Series of his Proverbial Philosophy. 

Professor Broughton has edited the volume with the same meticulous care 
that distinguished his earlier Correspondence of Wordsworth and Reed (1933). 

E. pe SELINCOURT. 


The Dickens World. By Humpurey House. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. 232. ros. 6d. net. 


The point of departure for this study of Dickens is the uncritical use to which 
Dickens’s novels have been put in illustrating the social history of Victorian 
England. Mr. House justly maintains that Dickens cannot be regarded as an 
unbiassed observer recording for the instruction of posterity an undistorted 
picture of contemporary society; and until the bias of his mind has been exam- 
ined it is impossible to make an intelligent use of the record he has left. 

By ‘bias of mind’ I mean the effect which temperament, upbringing, social 
and intellectual environment had in affecting Dickens’s angle of vision or his 
treatment of a problem. Was he, for example, Ancient or Modern in sympathy, 
and was he therefore inclined to approve times past at the expense of the present, 
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or the present at the expense of the past? Was his dislike of bureaucracy so 

werful as to prevent him from doing justice to Victorian legislative reforms? 
Did he hold too rigid an opinion of the relation between employer and employed 
to understand Trades Unionism? Was he sensitive to change? 

It is such leading questions as these that Mr. House sets out to answer. He has 
paid special attention to the question of Time. It has often been observed that 
Dickens depended a good deal upon his memories of the impressionable years of 
his childhood, but so far as I am aware no previous critic has shown how con- 
sistently Dickens thrust back the date of his stories. Perhaps only Olver Twist, 
Our Mutual Friend, and Hard Times are more or less contemporary to the time 
of writing, though other books, notably Dombey & Son and Little Dorrit, embody 
contemporary description and contemporary satire in a story imagined to have 
taken place some twenty years before the time of writing. A social historian must 
therefore take special care of using Dickens’s novels as illustrative of contempo- 
rary conditions ; for the most part, the novels are drawn from the recollections of 
time past. But even so it is not simply a matter of counting back the appropriate 
number of decades and using a novel written in 1860 as a record of the London 
of 1840. As Mr. House points out, Dickens’s attitude to the past is by no means 
constant. His delight in the coaching days of his youth or in the benevolent 
Fezziwiggian relationship of employer and employee does not mean that Dickens 
was laudator temporis acti. Far from it. Nothing excited his scorn so much as an 
old abuse, one which had been tinkered with but never mended. Consequently, 
the historian must be ready to allow for a mixture of relish and contempt before 
he can accept Dickens’s record as a faithful record. 

It is one of Mr. House’s merits that he encourages and shapes the sort of 
critical alertness which the social historian should possess who wishes to use 
Dickens’s novels as his documents. Mr. House is equally valuable at the next 
stage where the historian must decide how representative Dickens is of his times. 
One is tempted to rely merely upon the evidence of his great contemporary 
popularity and assume that what oft was thought was ne’er so well expressed as 
in his novels. And of course there is considerable justification for this assumption. 
Mr. House’s second chapter on the prevailing spirit of Benevolence not only 
shows that the public appreciated the Cheerybles and Brownlows, but also sug- 
gests why they were in accord with the spirit of the age; and elsewhere in this 
book Mr. House shows that Dickens was not more conscientious than his con- 
temporaries in his attitude towards the social abuses of the Victorian age. But 
one cannot accept and treat Dickens as a representative critic until one has 
recognized and made allowances for his individuality. And here again Mr. House 
has done good work in discussing Dickens’s politics and religion and in con- 
sidering how Dickens’s ideas were affected by the thought of his time. 

As Mr. House confesses, this book is limited deliberately to the treatment of 
Dickens as if he were a journalist more than a creative artist. Yet those who are 
more interested in Dickens’s art will find much that is rewarding. There is, for 
example, a plausible explanation for the implausibly successful conclusion to 
Micawber’s career (p. 84), a valuable discussion in the last chapter on Dickens’s 
concealment and exaggeration of facts, and some admirable exposition of the 
descriptive virtuosity to which Dickens was inspired by the novelty of railway 
travel. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the value of Mr. House’s study. He 
has acquired an enviable store of erudition for his task. One is reminded of Mr. 
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G. M. Young not only in the breadth of knowledge displayed, but in the happily 
recondite illustrations. There, however, the likeness ends. Mr. Young knows 
where he is going and makes the direction plain enough to his readers. Mr. 
House has not that same confident tread. The steps of his argument are not so 
inevitable. Thus what remains in the mind is the brilliance of certain observa- 
tions and comparisons rather than the conclusion reached. Joun Butt. 


W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. By Josep Hone. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
1942. Pp. x-+-504. 25s. net. 

But then my character is so little my true self that all my life it has thwarted 

me. It has affected my poems, my true self, no more than the character of a 

dancer affects the movements of a dance. 
Mr. Hone quotes this sentence from Yeats’s diary and it suggests a reason why 
his long and careful biography leaves the reader’s curiosity unassuaged. The 
reader is likely to be actuated by a desire to understand the poetry more fully. 
It is because Yeats is so unmistakably a great poet that we are curious to know 
more about the man. Mr. Hone tells us much about him and yet the personality 
we seek for remains as elusive as before. 


The Symbolists and their successors [writes Dr. C. M. Bowra]' found a way to 
speak about themselves which was at once sincere and impressive. . . . In most 
cases the struggle to achieve this was hard. They had to pass through the 
prelimi stages, to dramatize themselves as historical or mythical characters, 
to display their feelings indirectly through symbols. But in the end they found 
how to present their full selves. . . . The personality that counts is not that 
picked up from memoirs or letters or stray remarks but that known fully and 
faithfully from verse. 

Dr. Bowra throws a clearer light upon the poet than does his biographer. The 
reason is that he concentrates upon an interpretation of the poetry and, in doing 
80, gives us a key to the poet’s ‘true self’, whereas Mr. Hone, who concentrates 
upon the outward events of the poet’s life, leaves the impression of a ‘character’ 
made up of a number of oddly assorted tastes and views out of which it is 
difficult to form an impression of a unified personality. 

The reader of Yeats’s biography is likely to have a number of questions in 
mind such as the following : What kind of belief did Yeats attach to the mythology 
formulated in ‘A Vision’, which provides the symbolism of many of his poems? 
What were Yeats’s political views and, in particular, his view of the relations 
between England and Ireland, and what was his attitude to the modern conflict 
between democracy and totalitarianism? What caused his exceptionally con- 
tinous development as a poet, so that, unlike most poets, he continued to grow 
in poetic stature almost to the end? What was the relation of Yeats to the 
English and to the European poetic tradition? Mr. Hone provides some data 
towards answers to these questions, but all of them are far more fully resolved in 
Dr. Bowra’s one chapter. This is not entirely Mr. Hone’s fault. The fact is that, 
in the nature of things, curiosity about the ‘true self’ which is expressed in 
(though not always clearly communicated by) the poems can best be answered 
by a writer who makes those poems the centre of interest. 

Upon the question of Yeats’s mysticism Mr. Hone writes: 


Nobody ever felt certain about Yeats’ faith in the occult. Did he really believe, 
or was he just playing with fantastic images? The dull-witted were troubled by 


' The Heritage of Symbolism, by Dr. C. M. Bowra. Macmillan & Co. 
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doubts, and forgot that even to be certain that magic is magic deprives it of all 
mysteriousness. Yeats felt mystery as a primary necessity of his soul. His poetic 
genius halted half-way between faith and smile, so as to preserve the sybilline 
quality of his own experience. 
The reader remains bewildered, unconvinced and a little uncomfortable ; was 
Yeats practising deliberate self-deception? Dr. Bowra, on the other hand, 
discerns the relation between Yeats’s occultism and the symbolist theory of the 
nature of poetic experience. 

Yeats finds the Symbolist doctrine to his taste not only because its high 
standards appeal to his artistic sense but because its mystical claims appeal to 
something mystical in him. . . . For Yeats poetry is a communication with 
spirits, with an unseen order of things, and the poet is he who. conducts the 
passage from one order to another and finds words for these mysterious mes- 
sages. 

Again, about Yeats’s political standpoint the biography is confusing, partly 
because Mr. Hone assumes more knowledge of Irish politics than most English 
readers possess, and partly because Yeats was not a political thinker, but a poet 
who was deeply moved by certain political personalities and situations. Dr. 
Bowra, considering these things in relation to their expression in the poetry, is 
able to illuminate the feelings which prompted the political poems. And by 
exploring Yeats’s relation to the Symbolist movement Dr. Bowra not only 
indicates his position in the European poetic tradition, but also provides a clue 
to his continuous development, whereas the biography sheds little light on either 
question. 

Mr. Hone’s lively biography of George Moore will have led many to form 
high expectations of this new book. But George Moore was, by comparison with 
Yeats, a very minor writer. His life and character as recorded by Mr. Hone, as 
well as in his own autobiographical writings, may well outlive his novels. With 
Yeats it is otherwise. When one has read the story of his life one discovers that 
it is not what one needed. Only a fuller understanding of Yeats’s ‘true self’ will 
help towards a fuller understanding of his poetry. In other words it is in the 
poetry itself that the record we want is to be found ; so that an interpretation of 
the poetry based on a wide and deep knowledge of the work of kindred poets as 
well as of Yeats’s own work, is of necessity more satisfying than the biography. 

Joan BENNETT. 


Essays in Criticism and Research. By Grorrrey TILLoTson. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1942. Pp. xxx+215. 15s. net. 


The essays in Mr. Tillotson’s book range chronologically from Henryson to 
A. E. Housman. They have been written at intervals during the last fifteen years 
and for different purposes. We can now take out of our files some yellowing 
pages of the Times Literary Supplement, since we have their contents in more 
permanent form. But besides these and other contributions to serious scholarship, 
there are pleasing trifles like the account of the New Lady’s Magazine of 1786, 
and one or two early essays like that on ‘Quotations’ in which Mr. Tillotson’s 
lively and erudite wit curvets entertainingly about nothing very much. Theycannot 
be called scholarship in slippers, for there is no hint of relaxation about the taut 
agility of their manceuvres; but they might perhaps be called scholarship in 
ballet-shoes. 

Some of the essays, as Mr. Tillotson declares in his preface, attack received 
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opinions on literary figures and periods, and set out ‘to shake the uprights of dull 
estimates’. (Has Mr. Tillotson observed that this is a heroic line, carrying a faint 
suggestion of a critic in Gaza?) They are spirited raids, either hostile, like that on 
William Morris (which raises some doubt about its assumptions that good 
poetry conveys a complicated meaning and includes a ‘craft that is curbed and 
tormented by the indecision and staggering circles of the mind’), or exploratory, 
like that on Bacon, which turns aside from his wisdom to stress, with enlivening 
effect, the ‘quality of his subsidiary experience’. Some are business-like investi- 
gations of dates and sources, like the paper on the performances of Othello and 
The Alchemist at Oxford in 1610 and that on Rasselas and the Persian Tales. The 
best work, however, is contained in those essays in which Mr. Tillotson en- 
deavours ‘to see the full value of the material manifestation of literature, its em- 
bodiment in words’. Everything that he says about diction and form and their 
relation to the mind of the writer and of his age is important and intensely inter- 
esting. The two fine essays on ‘Eighteenth-Century Diction’ are full of pregnant 
statements, delivered quietly, which go on working in the mind after the book 
is closed. Such a passage is that which relates the eighteenth-century couplet, 
with its contrasts and parallels and internal geometrical relationships, to ‘the 
discoveries and observations which these poets made concerning man’, and then 
goes on to show how a form ‘perfect for their human materials’ limited their 
handling of nature. “They saw man as an oxymoron, a cross-hatching, a contra- 
diction in terms . . . To say what they saw inevitably required the couplet.’ 
But a ‘metre of contrasts and concision’ was unfitted for ‘the large freedom of 
landscape’, and while poets like John Philips and Thomson, who desired 
strongly enough to express this large freedom, found a metre for it that was not 
the couplet, Pope, who thought a tree ‘a nobler object than a King in his corona- 
tion robes, yet has no description of a tree to put beside that of Belinda’s ex- 
quisite “petticoat” ’. Here Mr. Tillotson touches on the truth that it is never the 
total experience of an age, or of a man, that gets into poetry. Round what is 
expressed there is always a margin of the unexpressed, more or less broad accord- 
ing to the degree of control exercised by the dominant literary forms, of interests 
that do not fit very well into these forms and are not clamant enough to force the 
invention of new ones. Hence the value for the study of any age of its informal 
epistolary prose. | | 7 
There is only space to indicate briefly some of the good things of which these 
two essays and the two on Pope are full. There is the comment that ‘the eigh- 
teenth century liked restrictions which operated before the poem was begun’, 
with the corollary that a restricted vocabulary gives full value to the slightly 
unusual word—Gray’s ‘tinklings’, for instance,—when it occurs. There are the 
pages which distinguish between the nineteenth-century poet’s interest in the 
individual freshness of his perceptions and the eighteenth-century poet’s interest 
in accommodating the new experience to the recorded past experiences of poets, 
leading on to a discussion of the diction of eighteenth-century pastorals and 
georgics and of the debt of the nature-poets to Virgil. Dr. Johnson’s objection 
to the words ‘dun’, ‘knife’ and ‘blanket’ in Macbeth is explained by.a reference 
to the harm done to the Saxon elements in the English language by the brutal 
burlesques of the two preceding generations, and an illuminating passage estab- 
lishes when and why a good eighteenth-century poet will use a periphrasis such 
“A ‘the bleating kind’. and when he will simply designate the creatures 
‘sheep’. 
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Mr. Tillotson is at his best on the eighteenth century ; the curiosity of phrase, 
that makes his essay on ‘Elizabethan Decoration’ glitter like the patterns he de- 
scribes in it, has abated, and he writes at times with that quiet precision and 
transparent rightness that is the true note of the ‘historical and critical clair- 
yoyance’ that he desiderates in his preface. How good he is on Pope’s often-cited 
malice : 

Pope had his hatreds as his contemporaries had theirs for him. But his sense 

of the strenuous requirements of his verse promoted the personal grudge into a 

larger emotional context, the disinfecting context of hard work, and finally of 

great poetry. 
We much prefer this to his fancy-piece on Bacon’s velvet sleeve, though that too 
serves its purpose as a witness not only of Bacon’s ‘subsidiary experience’ but of 
Mr. Tillotson’s also ; and they are not the worst critics whose wit is so lively that 
it demands and triumphantly survives strict discipline. 
J. M. S. Tompxins. 


SHORT NOTICE 


The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. By Henry Bos.ey 
Wootr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: H. Milford. 1939. 
Pp. xii+-299. $4.00. 

The writer of this study has attempted to analyse and compare the ways in which the 
various Germanic tribes made use of those main devices of name-giving which were 
available to them all (alliteration, front- and end-variation, and repetition). Since he is 
mainly concerned with the English material, his later limit is the Norman Conquest, and 
each Anglo-Saxon dynasty is given a chapter to itself. 

No great surprises emerge from this examination. Uncompounded names dwindle in 
number, as a primitive type might be expected to do; in Beowulf and Widsip the propor- 
tion is high. A local dynasty tends to use one or two favourite themes : “Aepel’ and ‘Ead-’ 
are common in the house of Wessex, ‘Sige-’ in that of Essex, ‘Eormen-’ and ‘-beorht’ in 
that of Kent, ‘Os-’ in that of Bernicia. Mr. Woolf has kept in mind as subsidiary topics 
the use of by- -names, the influence of women in name-giving, and the possibility that 
closeness of kinship might produce similarity in names. By-names are rare in his material ; 
themes occurring in the names of mothers of families were not extensively used for the 
— of their children ; and similarity of names does not necessarily depend on degrees 
of kinship. 

In its scope and aims, Mr. Woolf’s book is a complement to other recent works on Old 
English onomatology. There is probably room for a general survey, alongside the collec- 
tions of material and detailed critical studies which have been contributed by Redin,' 
von Feilitzen,? and Tengvik.; ‘The obvious faults of this book appear in details which 
are not in themselves important. For example, Mr. Woolf cites the name of Richard of 
Kent on p. 32 as the sole example of end-variation in the dynasty of Kent, though in his 
footnote, on p. 31, he seems to indicate that he does not believe in this person’s existence ; 
and there is a similar inconsistency in his use of the name of Hunferth on p. 150 
(where, after condemning the spelling with H-, he cites it as an example of end-variation). 
The main point about Mr. Woolf’s essay is that it corroborates, from a detailed examina- 
tion of all the relevant evidence, the general conclusions that might have been arrived at 
by a non-specialist, and sets them against a background of less familiar material, such 
as the practice of the Burgundians and Lombards. awe 











SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By ALice WALKER AND GLaDys D. WILLCOCK 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLANpDs Liprary, Vol. 27, No. 2, June 1943— 
A new signature of Shakespeare? (J. Quincy Adams), pp. 256-9. 
A signature in Lambarde’s Archaionomia, 1568. 
Browning as poet of religion (H. B. Charlton), pp. 271-307. 


Mopern LANGuAGE Review, Vol. 38, No. 3, July 1943— 
An early version of Middleton’s Game at Chesse (R. C. Bald), pp. 177-80. 
Southey and Brazil (J. de Sousa-Ledo), pp. 181-91. 
The Welsh influence in the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins (Gweneth 
Lilly), pp. 192-205. _ 
Walter Scott in Pandemonium (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 244-9. 
The Concise Cambridge History of Literature (W. W. Greg), pp. 249-50. 


NOTES AND Queries, Vol. 185, August 14, 1943— 
The interest of Scott’s public in the supernatural (Coleman O. Parsons), 
PP. 92-100. 
Comments by Montague Summers, N. & Q., September 11, pp. 170-1. . 
Shakespeare and Florio III (Frederick Page), pp. 107-8. 
Concluded ; see Vol. 184, p. 283, Vol. 185, p. 42. 


—— August 28— 
‘Dr. Worsley being dead’ (J. B. Whitmore), pp. 123-8. 
Light on Evelyn’s Diary, October 15, 1673. 
Did Johnson destroy Mrs. Thrale’s letters ? (R. W. C.), pp. 133-4. 
Henry Vaughan’s epitaph (Percy Simpson), pp. 134-5. 
Diamond-satires of the eighteenth century (Anon. and F. Bradbury), p. 148. 
Two further notes; see N. & Q., July 31, 1943, pp. 62-5. 


. September 11— 
Some unpublished letters of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker 
(Alan Lang Strout), pp. 152-7. 
Continued N. & Q., September 25, pp. 186-92, October 9, pp. 217-23. 
———— September 25— 
Prolegomena to a Toland Bibliography (F. H. Heinemann), pp. 182-6. 


———— October 9— 
The theme of Collins’s Odes (S. Musgrove), pp. 214-7. 
Continued N. & Q., October 23, pp. 253-5. 


———— October 23— 
Piozzi on Thrale (R. W. C.), pp. 242-7. 


———— November 6— 
Notes on the Globe ‘Dryden’ (George G. Loane), pp. 272-81. 
Supplementary annotations. 
Milton and Archbishop Ussher (T. O. M.), pp. 293-4. 
See N. & Q., Vol. 185, p. 66, p. “rr 
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NoTeEs AND Queries, November 30— 


‘The Grand Case of Conscience’, wrongly attributed to Milton (T.O. Mabbott 
and J. Milton French), pp. 302-3. 

Notes on Thomas Parnell and his Chester relations (Roger Lancelyn Green), 
pp. 308-11. 

Jane Austen’s birthplace (L. H. Chambers), pp. 318-20. 


P.M.L.A., Vol. 58, No. 1, Part 1, March 1943— 


The ‘Fair Unknown’ in Malory (Robert H. Wilson), pp. 1-21. 
Resemblances between Malory’s story of Gareth and the Le Bel Inconnu group of 
stories. 


Literary Problems in More’s Richard III (Leonard F. Dean), pp. 22-41. 
Influence of Lucian and the classical epideictic tradition. 
The real Martin Marprelate (Donald J. McGinn), pp. 84-107. 
Evidence that John Penry was the author of the first Epistle and inventor of the 
‘“Martinizing ’style. 
An early suitor of Mary Wollstonecraft (Elizabeth Nitchie), pp. 163-9. 
Rev. Joshua Waterhouse. 
Heinrich Heine, ‘Blackguard’ and ‘Apostate’: a study of the earliest English 
attitude towards him (Sol Liptzin), pp. 170-80. 
Criticism in English periodicals before 1850. 
Tennyson and the reviewers 1830-1842 (Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr.), pp. 
181-94. 
Swinburne : Changes of Aspect and Short Notes (Clyde K. Hyder), pp. 223-44. 
Two MSS. in the Huntington Library. 
Vol. 58, No. 3, September 1943— 
The Puritan argument in Spenser (Jefferson B. Fletcher), pp. 634-48. 
Chorus in Samson Agonistes (Gretchen Ludke Finney), pp. 649-64. 
John Dryden and the function of tragedy (Baxter Hathaway), pp. 665-73. 
The concept of Grace in Wordsworth’s poetry (Elizabeth Green), pp. 689-715. 
Who was Morgan Odoherty? (Ralph M. Wardle), pp. 716-27. 
Authorship of the ‘Odoherty’ articles contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The political symbolism of Prometheus Unbound (Kenneth Neill Cameron), 
pp. 728-53. 
What Poe knew about cryptography (W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.), pp. 754-79. 
Poe’s Piero Maroncelli (Angeline H. Lograsso), pp. 7 
Some sources of Yeats’s The Wanderings of Oisin (Russell K. Alspach), 
pp- 849-66. 
Specu_um, April 1943— 
Arthur’s dream (Elaine C. Southward), pp. 249-51. 


Stupigs IN PHILOLOGY, Vol. 40, No. 4, October 1943— 

Links between Beowulf and Mercian history (George Bond), pp. 481-93. 

Chaucer’s ‘Vitremyte’ (Karl Young), pp. 494-501. 

Scientific theories of grief in some Elizabethan plays (Lawrence Babb), 
Pp. 502-19. 

Richard Brome’s neglected contribution to comic theory (Joe Lee Davis), 
pp. 520-8. 

Fielding’s early aesthetic and technique (Winfield H. Rogers), pp. 529-51. 

Wordsworth and glitter (Josephine Miles), pp. 552-9. 

Scientific correlatives to Keats’s Ode to Psyche (Henry Pettit), pp. 560-6. 

The original of the Black Dwarf (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 567-75. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 14, 1943— 


Alexander Woollcott (Joseph Hennessy), p. 391. 
Request for letters by literary executor. 
Jonathan Wild (Anon.), p. 396. 
Evidence in favour of early dating of Fielding’s fiction in ‘Miscellanies’, 1743 ; see 
also T.L.S., September 11, p. 444. 


Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris (M. L. Poston), p. 396. 
Bibliographical note. 


August 21— 


A name in Hardy (Sydney Jeffery), p. 408. 


Confusions in names in A Pair of Blue Eyes. See also T.L.S., August 28, p. 415, 
November 20, p. 559. 


Pierce Egan the Elder (Aubrey Noakes, Philip G. Cambray), p. 408. 
Additional information ; see T.L.S., July 17, p. 348, August 7, p. 384. 
August 28— 
Bridges’s classical prosody: new verses and variants (Simon Nowell Smith), 
Pp. 420. 
Corroboration from Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, 7.L.S., September 11, p. 444. 


————— September 18— 


George R. Sims (T. Ernest M. Boll), p. 451. 


Request for information as to the publication for which Sims wrote The Cry of 
the Children. Reply, T.L.S., October 2, p. 475. 


————— September 25— 


Richard Savage (Edward Carrigan S.J.), p. 463. 


—— October 2— 


‘Slomigo’ (Montague Summers), p. 475. 
Request for a further reference for this word. 
Pepys’s Plaisterer (Katharine A. Esdaile ), p. 480. 


On the Larson family of modellers and casters. 


October 


ee oo 
Swift and Dr. Wilson (E. St. John Brooks), p. 487. 


See T.L.S., July 31, p. 379, August 21, p. 403. 
Smollett’s friend Smith (Lewis M. Knapp), p. 492. 
Byron’s ‘Lines to E. N. Long’ (Anthony Hamond), p. 492. 
Reply to M. L. Poston, 7.L.S., August 7, p. 384. 


—_ October 16— 


‘Sally in our Alley’ (Percy A. Scholes), p. 499. 
Carey’s original tune supplanted since 1790 by traditional English tune. 


—_—— October 23— 


Love’s Labour’s Lost (J. 1. M. Stewart), p. 511. 
Hitherto unnoticed quibble, II, 1, ll. 64 sq¢.; also Berowne, Bruno, brown etc. 
Mrs. Hemans at Mount Rydal: letter from Joanna Baillie (W. R. Cunning- 
ham), p. 516. 
Text of letter of July 10, 1830. 


—— November 6— 


Poems for France (Nancy Cunard), p. 535. 
Request for poems on France written since 1939 for a collection in preparation. 


Rare books found (Anon.), p. 540. 
Details of rare books recovered in salvage campaigns. 








